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Death  no 


Prelude. 


Since  thou  hast  bid  me  sing  to  thee 
A  song,  a  song  for  thee  alone, 
Out  of  the  very  heart  of  me 
Unto  the  sweetness  of  thine  own 
So  shall  I  sing. 


It  seems  to-day 

That  on  the  air  great  joy-bells  ring 
A  joyous,  splendid  welcoming; 
Across  the  fells  I  hear  them  play, 
By  heather-bed,  by  mountain  lake, 
By  moorland  dene  the  echoes  wake, 
By  Tyne  and  Tweed,  by  Solway's  strand, 
And  by  the  rugged  North  Sea  shore 
Triumphantly  the  breakers  roar 
Their  wild,  mad  chant  from  bay  to  bay : 
Hark !  I  can  hear  them  now. 
"Welcome  to  Love!"  I  hear  them  say: 
"  For  Love  is  come  to  Borderland, 
Over  the  seas  to  Borderland  ! 
Across  the  world  to  Borderland  ! 
Red  roses  on  her  brow." 
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Roses  deep  red  for  passion  true, 
Roses  deep  red  for  deathless  love ; 
And  mirrors  from  high  heaven  above 
Into  thine  eyes  that  wondrous  blue. 
Those  wondrous  azure  eyes  that  shine 
Out  of  great  depths  of  loyal  heart. 
Full  of  Love's  mystery  thou  art, 
Thou,  my  Madonna  all  divine. 


So  come  with  me  my  love  and  I 
Shall  teach  thy  heart  to  love  these  fells, 
These  dark  fir  woods  and  brambled  dells 
And  valleys  where  the  bright  blue-bells, 
Laugh  'neath  the  smiling  summer  sky, 
And  hedgerows  where  the  violets  cling 
In  timid,  amorous  caress ; 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  skylark  sing 
An  ode  to  thine  own  loveliness ; 
And  where  thou  goest  'neath  thy  feet 
Forget-me-not  and  meadow-sweet 
Shall  scatter  incense  in  thy  path ; 
And  dewdrops  where  the  fairies  bath 
Shall  gleam  as  diamonds  for  thee : 
So  come  with  me,  come,  take  my  hand, 
Birds  shall  sing  merrily, 
How  love  is  come  to  Borderland, 
Over  the  seas  to  Borderland, 
Across  the  world  to  Borderland, 
Across  the  world  to  me. 
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Spring. 

O  come  with  me  ! 

Afar,  afar! 

O'er  gorse-gowned  hills,  o'er  grassy  fells, 
O'er  carpets  of  blue  heather-bells, 
Where  curlews,  larks  and  moorgulls  are 
Come  swiftly,  swift !     See !  daylight  breaks, 
The  lark  shoots  up,  the  world  awakes, 
The  sun  smiles  out  behind  the  hills, 
His  opal  glory  strikes  the  rills 
And  floods  with  gold  the  rippling  lakes, 
That  nestle  'neath  tall  crags  and  grand, 
Like  clear,  soft  eyes. 

'Tis  Spring  !     'Tis  Spring  on  Borderland  ! 
Come,  ere  Spring  dies  ! 


Summer. 


O  come  with  me  by  banks  o'  Tyne ! 

Green  banks  beside  a  silver  stream, 

Where  sparkling,  flashing,  gleam  on  gleam, 

The  sun-kissed  waters  swirl  and  shine ; 

'Neath  shady  trees,  where  some  stray  beam 

Of  golden  splendour  pierces  through 

'Mid  emerald  leaf  and  diamond  dew. 

Then  upward  from  the  stream  again 

By  a  long,  sweet,  rose-scented  lane, 

Where  timid  violets  shyly  peep, 

And  trailing  honeysuckles  creep, 

And  blackbirds  trill  their  songs  of  love; 

Through  the  tall  fir-wood,  out  and  past 

A  pleasant  farmstead,  till  at  last 

W"e  reach  the  open  fells  above. 

A  golden  haze  of  summer  fell 

Stretches  away  on  every  hand, 

Hills  bathed  in  purple  distance  stand, 

Like  giants  'neath  some  fairy  spell. 

A  thousand  birds  sing  clear  and  tell 

'Tis  summer  time  on  Borderland  ! 


Autumn. 


O  weep  with  me,  swallow  and  swift ! 
Swift  and  swallow,  farewell,  farewell ; 
Dead  is  rose-laden  summer's  spell, 
Adown  the  stream  the  dead  leaves  drift. 
Summer  is  dead,  the  flowers  fall, 
The  fruit  droops  low  upon  the  wall : 
The  hedges  white  with  flowering  may, 
The  violets  upon  the  hill, 
The  primrose  and  the  daffodil 
Are  now  but  dreams  of  yesterday. 
The  woods  with  gold  are  all  ablaze, 
Autumn  takes  up  her  pilgrimage 
Along  the  path  of  shortening  days, 
Summer  is  dead,  turn  down  his  page. 
The  little  children  once  again 
Are  plucking  brambles  in  the  lane, 
Then  come  strong,  sunburnt  reapers,  who 
Mow  down  the  spears  of  burnished  gold, 
Field  upon   field  of  shining  gold, 
Scarlet  poppies  among  the  gold, 
Scarlet  poppies  and  cornflowers  blue 
All  fall  before  the  reaper's  hand. 
The  daylight  shortens  on  the  fells ; 
The  harvest  moon  glows  red  and  tells 
That  Autumn  reigns  on  Borderland. 


Winter. 


O  moorlands  that  so  purple  shone, 
O  fellsides  that  so  green  uprolled, 
O  woods  that  were  so  brightly  gold, 
Where  are  your  smiling  glories  gone  ? 


Far  in  the  north  Death  spake  the  word : 

"  Another  year  must  die,"  said  Death. 

Out  of  the  north  a  breath,  a  breath 

Came  shuddering  as  the  Ice-king  stirred; 

Over  the  fells  the    north  wind  came : 

"Make  way!    Make  way!    Make  way!"  he  cried, 

The  wide  fells  shuddered  and  shook  and  sighed, 

Knowing  too  well  the  Ice-king's  fame. 


Winter  with  chill  of  ice  and  snow, 
Winter  with  noise  of  wind  and  rain, 
Winter  with  hunger,  want  and  pain, 
Winter  is  with  us  once  again. 
Winter  with  joy  of  yule-logs'  glow, 
Winter  with  joy  of  Christ's  own  light, 
Christ  was  born  on  a  winter's  night, 
Winter  is  come  in  robes  of  white. 
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The  skies  are  white  with  driving  snow, 
Fierce  winter  seas  are  white  with  foam, 
The  wild  waves  streaming, 
Hear  sea-sprites  screaming 
Wild  sagas  out  of  long  ago. 
The  Greenland  whalers  making  home 
Hear  the  loud  breakers  thundering, 
Perchance  they  hear  the  sea-sprites  sing, 
Perchance  they  hear  the  water-gnome, 
Perchance  the  bells'  clang  comes  to  them, 
The  clang  of  Holy  Island's  bells, 
Ringing  the  message  out  that  tells 
How  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem. 


High  on  the  fells  the  north  wind  stirs 
And  whistles  o'er  the  bare,  white  moor, 
Wailing  among  the  tall,  black  firs 
And  howling  round  the  shepherd's  door. 
The  cattle  shiver  in  the  byre, 
The  sheep  all  huddled  in  the  fold 
Answer  the  wind  with  plaintive  bleat, 
And  shepherds  sitting  round  the  fire, 
The  smouldering  fire  of  scented  peat, 
Tell  how  the  year  is  growing  old ; 
Mayhap  they  tell  how,  long  ago, 
Shepherds  beneath  the  even  star 
Minding  their  flocks  in  lands  afar 
Heard  the  glad  chorus  soft  and  low, 
Heard  in  high  heaven  the  voices  ring 
Of  herald  angels  carolling. 


The  children  skating  on  the  pond, 
The  holly  berries  shining  red, 
The  white  snow  on  the  heather  bed, 


The  ice-bound  hill-tops  out  beyond, 
The  yule-logs  blazing  on  the  fire, 
The  bright  flames  leaping  ever  higher, 
Glad  church  bells  pealing  sweet  and  clear, 
Telling  how  Christmas  time  is  here, 
All  these  proclaim  on  every  hand 
How  Winter  reigns  o'er  Borderland. 
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The  Ghosts. 


O  come  with  me ! 

Ghosts  walk  to-night, 
Under  the  starry,  moonlit  skies. 
See !  myriad  shadowy  phantoms  rise 
By  moor  and  fell,  by  ruined  keep; 
Watch  them  with  silent  footsteps  leap 
From  countless  long-forgotten  graves, 
With  quivering  blades  and  throbbing  hearts, 
To  play  again  their  strange  old  parts 
Of  kings  and  queens  and  knights  and  knaves. 
Look  where  the  silver  moonbeams  fall 
Upon  the  road  beside  the  wall, 
Where  the  soft  turf  with  dew  is  damp. 
What  mem'ries  rise  from  every  stone! 
No  man  can  deem  himself  alone 
At  night  by  old  Cilurnum  Camp. 


See! 

There  they  come  with  martial  tread, 
Cohort  and  legion,  swords  and  spears : 
How  proud  the  phantom  eagle  rears 
His  head  above  Rome's  warlike  dead ! 
A  bugle  blows : — see,  every  man, 
A  smile  upon  each  ghostly  face, 
Stand  armed  and  ready  in  his  place 
Upon  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 
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And  now  the  wild  barbarian  hordes, 

Fearless  of  death,  rush  blindly  on 

Against  a  line  that  stands  as  one, 

Of  Roman  shields  and  Roman  swords. 

And,  'mid  the  clash  of  spectral  fray, 

They  charge,   break,   rally,   storm  and  stand ; 

Then  silently  they  fade  away 

Those  shades  of  Rome  on  Borderland. 


O  come  with  me ! 

Ghosts  walk  to-night, 
Victims  of   bloody   Border  fight 
Who  made  our  English  history 
Grey  phantom   Percies  lead  the  way 
Against  the  Douglas  chivalry, 
Grey  ghosts  of  ancient  mystery. 
Lo !  watch  them  sweep  o'er  Flodden   Field, 
Where  all  the  flower  of  Scotland  died ; 
Death  cannot  slay  the  splendid  pride 
Of  those  who  fell  but  scorned  to  yield, 
Who  fought  in  vain,  except  to  earn 
Their  place  upon  the  scroll  of  fame 
And  write  in  blood  each  hero's  name 
Upon  the  stones  of  Otterburn. 


O  watch  with  me ! 

Ghosts  walk  to-night, 
Over  the  moonlit  fells  they  steal, 
From  Blenkinsop,  from  Staward  Pele, 
Over  towards  the  northern  light 
The  raiders  gather,  arm  and  ride 
Across  the  Border  line  they  speed, 
With  dripping  spur  and  foaming  steed 


Charlton  and  Robson,  Redesdale's  pride, 
Swinburne  and  Clennel,  Ridleys  all, 
Reivers  and  moss-troops,  hard  and  tall, 
Carrying  hell  to  Scottish  land 
And  burning  ghost-farms  mark  the  trail, 
Where  ghosts  ride  out  in  gleaming  mail ; 
Those  splendid  ghosts  of  Borderland. 


Cilurn 


um. 


AN  ODE  TO  THE  ROMAN  CAMP  AT  CHESTERS, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


O  proud  Cilurnum,  city  of  the  past! 

Where  are  thy  legions  in  their  fierce  array  ? 
No  more,  no  more  the  martial  trumpet  blast 

May  summon  thy  plumed  cohorts  to  the  fray. 


No  more,  no  more  the  morning  sun  may  shine 
On  mailclad  phalanx,  upon  gleaming  spears, 

Legion  on  splendid  legion,  line  on  line ; 

Still  are  the  wheels,  asleep  the  charioteers. 


Where  are  the  high  Gods  now  ?     O  where  is  Mars  ? 

Hath  Rome  no  victories  as  yet  unsung  ? 
Lieth  the  she-wolf  sleeping  'neath  pale  stars, 

Careless  what  fate  may  overtake  her  young  ? 


Where  is  Imperial  Hadrian's  eagle  gone? 

Where  are  the  warriors  of  old  Tuscany  ? 
Doth  the  same  sun  that  on  great  Caesar  shone 

Lighten  the  blood-stained  walls  of  Tripoli  ? 


A  trembling  world,  that  once  upon  a  while 
Bowed  low  submission  to  thine  iron  hand, 

Free'd  of  Rome's  yoke  sees  with  disdainful  smile 
A  few  poor  Arabs  stain  the  desert  sand. 


Weep,  weep  ye  children  of  great  Caesar's  line, 
The  glory  is  departed  and  the  spear 

Lieth  among  dead  altars  by  the  Tyne : 
Italia,  what  sons  of  thine  lie  here  ? 


Earth  hath  few  greater  heroes  in  her  womb 
Than  these  old  Romans  lying  here  asleep 

Far  from  their  birthland  in  this  northern  tomb, 

Who  gave  their  lives  Rome's  deathless  name  to  keep. 


Yet  only  this  remains  as  monument, 

A  broken  rampart,  an  old  fort  thrown  down  ; 

Four  centuries  of  ceaseless  labour  spent 

That  birds  may  nest  in  a  forgotten  town. 


O  ancient  stone,  if  thou  couldst  only  speak 

And  tell  what  thou  hast  seen  in  days  gone  by, 

Each  tragedy  or  jest  that  week  by  week 

Hath  been  performed  beneath  thy  cold  grey  eye ; 


How  those  who  built  thee  first  came  to  this  spot, 
And  having  built  thee  used  thee  as  a  shield 

Against  the  warlike  Pict  and  fiery  Scot, 

Who  turned  thy  Peace  to  raging  battlefield ; 
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How  when  the  legions  fled  across  the  seas 
To  fight  yet  fiercer  battles  nearer  home 

Against  the  Goths  and  Huns,  who  swarmed  like  bees 
Before  the  gates  of  crime-stained,  pampered  Rome, 

The  Northmen  came,  so  wild  and  fierce  and  brave 
And  broke  thy  barriers  down  and  slew  thy  guards : 

Thy  fosse  is  many  a  fallen  hero's  grave, 

Whose  tale  has  ne'er  been  sung  by  wandering  bards. 

And  thou  hast  seen  a  mightier  nation  rise, 
A  greater  Empire  fling  her  banners  wide, 

From  sea  to  sea,  'neath  ever  wondering  skies, 
Prouder  than  ever  Rome  was  in  her  pride. 

The  centuries  have  given  Britain  might ; 

Rome's  star  is  set ;  the  vikings  all  are  gone, 
And  thou  Cilurnum  rest,  for  thy  last  fight 

Is  fought;  and  still  the  silver  Tyne  flows  on. 

The  silver  Tyne  flows  on  between  green  fields ; 

Meek  cattle  graze  within  the  fortress  gate. 
The  ring  of  spears  is  gone,  the  clash  of  shields, 

The  legions  of  dead  heroes  sleeping  wait. 

And  thou  grey  stone  liest  calm  throughout  the  years, 

A  silent  memory  of  other  days, 
A  link  twixt  British  arms  and  Roman  spears. 

Canst  thou  not  speak  and  sing  thy  zenith's  praise  ? 

O  speak!     And  tell  what  thou  had  seen  and  heard, 
Each  Emperor's  glory  and  each  victim's  wail ; 

Where  bugles  sounded  once  now  cries  the  bird. 
Awake  thou  gaunt  grey  stone  and  tell  thy  tale ! 
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A  Reiver's  Song. 


Over  the  borderland  wha  will  gang  with  me? 

Saddle  your  horses  an'  buckle  your  blades, 
We  will  bring  back  wi'  us  fat  Scottish  cattle, 

Good  Scottish  horses  an'  fair  Scottish  maids. 


Gretna's  behind  us,  all  Scotland  before  us, 
Nae  halt  till  full  fifty  fat  roebuck  we've  slain, 

An'  our  purses  well  filled  full  o'  bright  Scottish  monies 
And  then  we'll  make  southward  for  Naworth  again. 


Back  o'er  the  Borderland,  back  o'er  the  moors, 
Sweethearts  await  us  wi'  kiss  an'  wi'  smile, 

Driving  the  cattle  and  horses  we've  captured 
Driving  them  back  again,  back  to  Carlisle. 


A  Reiver's  Neck- Verse. 


By  Tweedside  an'  Tyne  there  be  kine  an'  sheep, 
Outlaw  or  inlaw  we  arl  mun  dra'  breath ; 

As  a  body  doth  sow,  sae  shall  he  reap, 

An'  the  reiver's  harvest  is  grim,   black  death. 

Sae  live  where  ye  can  an'  dee  where  ye  be. 
Wearily  blaws  the  wind  for  me ! 

Ye  ha'  hung  the  halter  aboot  ma  neck, 

Ye  ha'  boonden  ma  wrists  wi'  hempen  twine, 

But  'tis  little  eneugh  o'  life  I  wrek, 
Sin'  ye  ha'  stolen  the  best  o'  mine. 

Oh,   the  sky  is  dreary  an'  dairk  an'  dree! 
Wearily  blaws  the  wind  for  me! 

Ma  lass  she  wor  bonnie  an'  bright  an'  fair, 
Wi'  blue  een  sae  bright  as  the  heather  bell, 

An'  bonnie  as  sunbeams  her  gowden  hair; 

Oh,  where  bides  she  the  noo,  ye  limbs  o'  hell  ? 

Wi'  the  Warden  o'  Carlisle  tower  bides  she, 
Wearily  blaws  the  wind  for  me! 
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The  Warden  has  horses  an'  spears  an'  men, 
An'   women  are  plenty  by  Carlisle  tower, 

He  can  choose  from  a  dozen  an'  choose  again, 
But  I  had  nane  save  ma  ain  sweet  flower. 


Sae  strangle  me  up  o'  the  gallows  tree, 
Wearily  blaws  the  wind  for  me ! 


Jacobite  Song. 


Over  the  lonely  moors  we  ride, 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  sword  at  side, 
Our  hearts  beating  strong  with  loyal  pride, 

And  we're  off  to  fight  for  Prince  Charlie. 


Fearing  no  foe,  onward  we  go, 
What  Cumberland  lads  can  do,  we  will  show : 
And  Cumberland  arms  can  strike  a  hard  blow, 
And  we're  off  to  fight  for  Prince  Charlie. 


Gaily  we  sing,  let  the  hills  ring, 

Riding  o'er  heather  and  bracken  and  ling, 

Riding  to  fight  for  our  lawf-ul  king, 

Riding  to  fight  for  Prince  Charlie. 


Women  may  sigh,  battle  is  nigh, 
Beat  us  they  may,  but  still  we  can  try, 
And  we'll  show  them  how  Cumberland  lads  can  die, 
Fighting  for  bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 


Dilston. 

A  DREAM  VISION. 


I  stood  and  watched  God  breathe  across  the  world, 
And  lo !  the  starshot,  sable  wings  of  night 
Fled  shudd'ring,  and  along  the  eastern  sky 
Crept  the  first  silver  streak  of  dawning  day ; 

Rose-tinted  as  a  child  that  wakes  from  sleep 
And  lifts  its  lips  to  meet  a  mother's  kiss, 
Gently  above  the  world's  edge  rose  the  sun, 
Bathing  the  hill-tops  with  a  saffron  haze, 
Kissing  the  uplifted  branches  of  the  trees 
And  smiling,  like  Narcissus,  where,  below, 
The  shining  glory  of  some  mountain  lake 
Mirrored  the  opal  splendour  of  his  face : 
Up  from  the  heather  swiftly  soared  the  lark 
Skyward  to  greet  the  sun  with  thankful  hymn, 
To  feel  his  first  warm  rays  across  her  breast 
And  breathe  the  nectar  air  of  early  morn  : 
Then  forth  of  many  an  upland  cotter's  hive, 
With  dreamy,  droning  music  came  the  bees, 
All  bent  on  industry,  levying  toll, 
A  toll  of  golden  honey  from  the  sweet 
Dewladen  heather  bloom  :     And  from  a  farm 
Echoed  the  shrill  reveille  of  a  cock 
Answered  by  half  a  score  of  others :  then 
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A  sheep  dog  barked,  seeing  the  bar  of  light 
Steal  through  below  the  fastened  stable  door 
To  tell  how  to  the  world  without  had  come 
The  day  with  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains: 
Tall  shepherds  stumbled  forth  with  drowsy  eyes, 
Plodding  with  scarce  a  thought  to  set  about 
The  dull  monotony  of  daily  task. 


So  was  it  on  the  fells,  and  in  the  vale 
Trembled  the  curling  heat-haze  that  foretold 
The  coming  of  another  summer's  day ; 
Glad  sunbeams  danced  from  hill  to  distant  hill, 
From  wood  to  waking  wood,  seeming  to  find, 
Childlike,  each  moment  some  strange,  new  delight, 
Some  other  thing  to  greet  their  golden  eyes. 
The  heat-haze  vanished  and  there  leapt  to  view 
The  wonder  of  fair  Hexham's  ancient  spire, 
Holy  St.  Wilfrid's  shrine,  at  whose  grey  feet 
Wound  the  soft  silver  ribbon  of  the  Tyne ; 
And  high  above,  amid  the  emerald  leaves, 
Flashed  forth  a  blaze  of  opals,  where  the  sun 
Smote  on  the  casements  of  proud  Dilston  Tower. 


'Twas  not  the  still  grey  ruin  that  is  now, 
But  Dilston  with  her  towers  and  battlements, 
Her  wond'rous  tapestries,   her  oaken   halls, 
Her  sweeping  lawns  and  flower-lit  terraces 
And  little  leafy  arbours,  made,  it  seemed, 
For  happy  secret  meetings,  tender  sighs, 
And  all  the  gentle  practices  of  love ; 
Her  pleasant  woodland  paths  that  wandered  where, 
Leaping  and  swirling  with  a  joyous  song, 
The  Devilswater  raced  to  meet  the  Tyne. 
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Lay  shimmering  in  the  glory  of  the  day, 
And  all  seemed  full  of  life  and  happiness. 
A  little  while  he  gazed  in  silence,  then 
Burst  from  his  fevered  lips  in  hopeless  prayer 
The  problem  that  his  whole  heart  wrestled  with. 

"  O  Lord,  I  know  not  what  is  best,"  He  cried 

"  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  my  duty  in  this  thing ! 

Whether  to  arm  and  march  to  tack  o'  drum, 

To  raise  the  Stuart  banner  and  call  out 

On  all  my  hapless  tenantry  to  ride 

And  risk  their  little  all  in  one  last  charge, 

One  hopeless,  splendid  charge  against  the  stern 

And  all  unalterable  hand  of  Fate ; 

To  saturate  these  pleasant  lands  in  blood, 

To  loose  the  dogs  of  war  and  bid  the  winds 

Ring  with  the  clash  of  battle,  till  the  air 

Wails  dismally  wild  dirges  for  the  dead, 

And  all  the  silver  waters  of  the  Tyne 

Run  deep  and  red  with  blood  of  simple  men, 

Whose  lives  were  sacrificed  at  my  decree : 

This ; — or  to  stay  mine  arm  and  let  men  say 

That  Derwentwater  played  a  traitor's  part, 

Purchased  his  safety  at  honour's  price, 

And  turned  a  craven  back  upon  his  King." 


He  sighed  and  gazed  wistfully  to  the  sky, 
As  though  he  hoped  to  read  God's  answer  there 
Written  in  sentences  of  priceless  gold, 
But  all  was  blue,  save  where  that  small  grey  cloud 
Hovered  «n  gloomy  vigil  overhead. 
So  with  a  frown  he  turned  upon  his  heel 
And  from  the  terrace  passed  across  the  lawn 
Toward  the  castle's  carven  entrance  gate, 
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Still  marvelling  at  the  wonder  of  the  change, 
I  watched  and  down  a  shaded  path  there  came, 
With  thoughtful  gait,  the  figure  of  a  man  ; 
Slenderly  built  and  of  the  middle  height, 
With  wide  brown  eyes  and  features  clearly  cut, 
Like  some  young  denizen  of  Arcady ; 
His  suit  of  dark  brown  cloth  was  shapely  made, 
Ruffled  at  throat  and  wrist,  and  buckled  shoon 
Covered  his  small  neat  feet,  whilst  on  his  head 
There  sat  a  powdered  wig  and  lace  trimmed  hat, 
And  at  his  side  there  hung  a  jewelled  sword, 
And  from  his  wrist  a  fine  gold-headed  cane 
Swung  slowly  to  the  measure  of  his  stride: 
And  in  the  moment  when  I  saw  his  face 
I  knew  him  for  that  most  ill-fated  Lord 
Derwentwater,   to  whom  belonged  the  wide 
Rich  lands  that  stretched  as  far  as  eye  could  see 
From  stately  Dilston's  highest  battlement; 
All  things  were  his  it  seemed,  youth,  love  and  hope, 
Riches  and  mile  on  mile  of  broad  estates, 
And  yet,  e'en  here  some  sorrow  seemed  to  frown, 
Some  brooding  trouble  to  beset  his  thoughts 
As  down  the  shady  terrace  walk  he  passed  ; 


And  overhead  hung  in  the  summer  sky 
A  small  grey  cloud  that  ever  shifting  cast 
A  dancing  shadow  on  the  castle  wall, 
Creeping  and  writhing  like  some  marionette, 
An  almost  human  thing,  whose  palsied  hand 
Was  stretched  toward  the  doom'd  man  below. 


Then  turning  to  the  terrace  wall  he  gazed 
With  troubled  visage  far  across  the  vale, 
On  wood  and  stream  and  hamlet,  where  the  world 


And  lo !    There  came  to  meet  him  with  glad  eyes, 

And  merry  youthful  laughter  on  her  lips, 

A  lady  passing  fair  to  look  upon, 

Dressed  in  the  latest  fashions  from  the  court 

Of  France,  all  flowery  silks  and  laces, 

With  patch  on  cheek  and  waving  powdered  hair. 

The  Earl  bowed  low  and  kissed  her  lily  hand, 

Saying :   "  Come,  let  us  walk  apace,  sweet  wife." 

So  they  two  set  off  gaily  down  the  wood, 

With  hand  in  hand,  like  children,  till  they  came 

Unto  a  twisted,  ancient  holly  tree, 

Long  stricken  unto  death,  and  from  the  hole, 

My  Lady,  with  a  wistful  smile  drew  forth 

A  folded  missive,  closely  writ  upon, 

And  gave  it  swiftly,  with  a  questioning  glance, 

Unto  her  spouse,  who  gravely  studied  it, 

And  when  at  last  'twas  read  he  took  her  hands 

In  both  of  his  and  gently  kissed  her  brow. 

Then  she  with  quickening  heart  whispered,  "  What  news?  " 

"  Is  the  King  coming  to  his  own  again  ?  " 
And  my  Lord  answered  her  :   "  My  love,  it  seems 
That  God  hath  laved  the  fate  into  our  hands, 
That  peace  or  war  in  fair  Northumberland 
Rests  on  our  word.    Men  do  call  out  on  me 
To  don  in  open  fight  before  the  world 
The  red  and  white  cockade  of  James  the  Third, 
And  lead  our  brave  Tyneside  to  hopeless  war; 
I  know  not  what  to  say,  tell  me,  my  love, 
Shall  Dilston  live  in  peace,  or  fall  in  strife?  " 
And  then  My  Lady  spake:     "  O,  dearest  heart, 
God  wot,  I  hate  the  horror  of  this  thing, 
But  there  is  duty  and  we  may  not  turn 
Deaf  ears  upon  his  voice.    Strike  we  for  war! 
For  our  true  King,  the  King  across  the  seas!  " 
To  which  My  Lord  replied,  "  So  let  it  be." 

(  + 
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Thus  was  the  matter  settled,  thus  the  fate 
Of  Dilston  and  the  house  of  Radcliffe  sealed. 
Turning,  they  wandered  back  along  the  path, 
Nor  saw  among  the  leafy  shrubs  hard  by 
The  white  face  of  a  man,  who  crouching  peered 
Upon  them  as  they  passed,  with  ears  agape 
To  glean  the  fateful  words ;  then  through  the  woods 
Hastened  from  tree  to  tree  with  furtive  step 
The  dark-clad  evil  figure  of  the  spy, 
Speeding  to  tell  the  all  important  news 
To  those  who  hungered  for  the  Earl's  downfall. 
That  night  rode  spurring  to  the  German  court, 
Bearing  the  lecherous  news,  men  who  had  sold 
Their  birthright  for  a  Hanoverian  smile. 
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II. 

And  next  I  saw  the  oaken-panelled  hall 
Where  sate  "  The  Bonnie  Earl  "  and  his  fair  wife 
Amid  a  throng  of  warlike  gentlemen, 
All  armed  and  mighty  eager  for  the  fray, 
Drinking  the  King's  good  health  in  stoups  of  port 
Across  their  finger  bowls  and  shouting  loud 
Brave  Stuart  war  songs  of  the  olden  time, 
Of  Rupert  and  his  dauntless  cavaliers: 
And  then  in  sadder  strain,  though  sweeter  voice, 
A  tall,  fair  maiden  rose,  and  to  them  sang 
A  sighing  dirge  for  Charles  the  Martyred  King — 


The  wind  across  the  heather  moans, 

It  whispers  through  the  darkening  wood, 

Around  the  city  wall  it  groans 
For  martvred  blood. 


Grey  sadness  over  England  creeps 

With  falt'ring  step,  a  haunted  thing 

To-night  in  Death's  pale  garden  sleeps 
A  murdered  King. 


He  eyed  his  murderers  with  scorn, 

Then  on  the  block  he  laid  his  head. 

And  we  were  left  alone  to  mourn 
Our  roval  dead. 


O  England,  art  thou  sunk  so  low  ? 

Hast  thou  no  sons  to  'venge  thy  slain  ? 
Blood,  though  it  cannot  ease  our  woe, 

May  purge  the  stain. 

So  raise  aloft  o'er  town,  o'er  heath, 
The  house  of  Stuart's  banner  fair, 

And  thus  regain,  though  e'en  in  death, 
Our  honour  there. 


Like  dead  wind  whirling  through  a  whispering  wood, 

Now  low  and  full  of  ghostly  tragedy, 

Now  sweeping  wild  and  savage  with  the  noise 

Of  thundering  armies,  of  grief-stricken  souls, 

Weird  and  unearthly  demons,  whose  abode 

Is  that  chill  garden  where  the  murdered  sleep 

Beneath  the  pale,  cold  star  of  hemlock  flower, 

So  swept  the  dirge  around  the  panelled  hall, 

Lingering  among  the  rafters  with  strange  notes 

Of  bitter  deathless  woe  and  grim  revenge, 

For  all  the  singer's  soul  was  in  the  song ; 

And  when,  in  the  last  verse,  she  cried  to  them 

To  raise  the  Stuart  banner,  every  man 

In  all  that  place  leapt  up  with  gleaming  blade 

Held  high  and  every  heart  beat  quicklier; 

Then,  ere  the  last  notes  died,  a  ringing  cheer 

Thundered  like  surf  upon  a  rocky  shore 

And  echoed  through  the  whole  of  Dilston  Tower, 

Until  it  seemed  that  even  the  foundations 

Trembled  their  pledge  of  Stuart  loyalty. 

At  last  the  cheering  ceased,  and  quiet  once  more 
Reigned  in  the  ancient  stately  hall,  and  then 
Lord  Derwentwater,  rising  in  his  place, 
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Bowed  to  the  singer,  saying  with  a  smile: 

"  Our  thanks,  fair  Mistress  Dorothy,  for  the  song, 

Which  in  good  sooth  has  touched  the  heart  of  us, 

Aroused  in  every  breast  what  pent  up  fires 

Lay  dormant  there,  and  vanquished  every  doubt, 

If  doubt  indeed  there  lurked  in  any  man 

Among  these  loyal  servants  of  King  James." 


Then  young  Charles  Radclyffe,  brother  to  the  Earl, 
Sprang  fiercely  to  his  feet  and  cried  aloud : 
"  By  all  the  Gods  above  and  Good  Saint  Charles! 
We  swear  to  raise  the  Stuart  banner  high 
And  bear  it  ever  on  to  victory, 
And  drive  the  dastard  German  and  his  swine 
Back  squealing  to  their  styes  in  Hanover !  " 


Again  reverberated  through  the  hall 
Wild  cheers  of  martial  loyalty,  amid 
The  deafening  noise  of  which  Tom  Forster  rose, 
The  brother  of  fair  Mistress  Dorothy, 
Big  bluff  Tom  Forster,  whose  red  visage  told 
Of  long  hard  days  of  riding  o'er  the  fells 
Cheering  the  while  with  voice  and  horn  his  hounds, 
Urging  them  on  to  slay  the  fox  or  stag, 
For  he  was  deeply  versed  in  venery, 
Nor  paid  a  heed  to  any  man's  advice 
In  matters  of  the  chase  or  of  the  cup, 
Or  e'en  for  that  a  petticoat,  but  most 
He  loved  to  spend  long  nights  of  wild  carouse 
Over  the  crimson  claret  bowl,  and  drink 
Brave  toasts  and  make  fierce  warlike  threats  and  tell 
Of  all  his  deeds  of  prowess  on  the  fields 
Of  love  and  war  and  how  whilst  in  the  chase 
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He  forced  his  gallant  steed  to  swim  the  Tyne, 

In  season  of  the  fullest  winter  floods. 

In  short,  he  was  a  well-set,  fearless  man, 

But  hot  withal,  and  lacking  in  good  rede, 

A  splendid  soul  in  matter  of  hard  blows 

But  none  for  men  to  make  a  leader  of ; 

And  yet  'twas  he  who  was  to  head  the  fight 

And  be  the  general  of  the  little  force ; 

And  now  as  he  stood  there  'twas  plain  to  see 

The  fine  old  Dilston  port  had  fired  his  blood, 

Lending  yet  more  impatience  to  his  zeal. 

"  My  Lord,"  quoth  he :  "  We  do  but  waste  good  time 

By  sitting  here  i'  house  like  womenfolk, 

The  day  speeds  on  so  let  us  mount  and  ride, 

Gathering,  as  waves  do,  more  strength  as  we  go, 

Sweeping  through  England,  cleaving  traitors  all 

From  crown  to  chin,  leaving  their  bones  to  bleach, 

Their  cursed  flesh  fit  food  for  carrion, 

Driving  the  German  and  his  men  like  sheep 

Until  we  hoist  our  banner  proud  and  high 

Floating  for  all  true  men  to  see  and  cheer 

Above  the  ancient  gates  of  London  Tower ; 

Until  we  set  upon  our  English  throne 

Once  more  a  King  who  is  an  Englishman. 

I  am  your  general,  lo !  I  give  the  word : 

c  Now !  '     Let  us  prove  our  worth  as  honest  men ! 

My  gentlemen,  I  prithee  let  us  start 

Betimes  on  this  our  duty  and  our  pride ! 

But  first  one  more  long  stirrup  cup :    '  The  King !  '  " 


They  drank  and  hastened  forth,  each  man  to  find 
His  steed,  then  all  that  goodly  company 
Formed  in  the  courtyard,  ready  to  march  out 
As  true  men  should,  to  death  or  victory. 
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Only  my  Lord  lingered  a  little  while 
In  the  old  hall,  with  sorrow  on  his  face 
Yet  smiling,  as  the  sun  shines  through  a  shower, 
Gently  he  took  his  lady's  hands  in  his, 
Gazing  into  her  eyes,  where  trembling  lurked, 
Among  the  long,  dark,  silken  lashes,  tears, 
Great  welling  tears  for  grief  at  parting  time, 
And  in  those  eyes  he  read  the  haunting-  fear 
That  tore  her  heartstrings  with  unhuman  hands : 
"  Come  back  again  !  "  she  sobbed.     "  Come  back!     Come 
If  this  thing  fails,  if  all  the  worst  occurs,  [back! 

If  the  flood  tide  of  war  should  turn  against 
Our  arms  and  wreck  our  hopes  upon  the  rocks 
Of  grief  and  ruin  and  the  whole  world  seem 
One  blinding  maze  of  grim  reality, 
E'en  then,  dear,  lose  not  heart  but  come  to  me 
And  we  will  wander  homeless,  outlawed,  poor, 
Yet  rich  in  that  we  still  shall  have  one  thing 
More  worth  than  all  the  treasure  from  the  hills 
Of  Mexico,  one  thing  no  man  can  take 
From  thee  and  me,  dear  heart,  that  is  our  love. 
Promise  me  this,  my  sweet,  that  storm  or  fine 
Thou  wilt  come  back  again."    Then  in  his  arms 
He  folded  her  close  to  his  beating  heart, 
Murmuring  words  of  comfort  in  her  ear 
Bathing  his  burning  brow  in  her  soft  hair, 
And  kissing  passionately  her  lips,  her  eyes ; 
"  My  wife,"  he  said.     "  My  little  angel  wife, 
'Tis  not  for  long  this  parting,  soon  again 
The  bells  shall  peal  with  joy  for  the  true  King, 
And  I  and  all  these  honest  hearts  that  ride, 
Risking  with  me  all  that  they  have  to  risk, 
Shall  march  in  lordly  triumph  home  again  : 
So  dry  thy  tears,  my  love,  and  let  me  see 
Once  more  before  I  go  thy  sunny  smile, 
And  kiss  me  once  more — so : — My  queen,  farewell !  " 
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"  Come  back !  Come  back  !  "  she  cried,  but  he  was  gone  ; 

Swiftly  he  left  the  house  and  in  a  trice 
Gained  the  great  courtyard,  sprang  to  horse  and  rode 
Soldierly  forth  from  Dilston  Tower  for  aye. 


Then  down  the  road  that  gallant  company 
Pressed  on  with  brave  Tom  Forster  at  their  head, 
Radcliffes  and  Swinburnes,  Charltons,  Erringtons, 
And  all  the  flower  of  fair  Northumberland : 
With  clink  of  spur  and  stirrup  and  the  flash 
Of  sunlight  dancing  gaily  on  their  blades 
Down  the  long  hill  toward  the  silver  Tyne, 
Laughing  with  careless  mirth,  as  ever  do 
Brave  men  who  ride  out  in  a  hopeless  cause: 
And  with  them  floating  grimly  overhead 
Across  the  sky  there  crept  a  small  grey  cloud. 
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III. 


I  stood  and  watched  the  careless  hand  of  Fate 
Stretch  out  and  crush  the  feeble  hopes  of  man, 
Brave-hearted,  helpless  man,  who  ever  sees 
His  works  undone,  his  brightest  hopes  cast  down, 
Who,  even  when  his  heart  is  well  nigh  broke, 
Begins  again  with  senseless,  hopeful  smile, 
Like  Sisyphus,   the  never  ceasing  task, 
And  struggles  impotently  till  the  end, 
And  the  Great  Landlord  bids  him  lay  his  tools 
And  close  at  last  wan  eyes  in  poppied  sleep. 


I  saw  the  world,  a  weary  winter  world, 
Cold,  desolate,  curtained  with  mists  and  winds 
And  wheeling,  writhing  shapes  of  stricken  cloud 
That  danced  strange,  ghostly  sarabands  across 
The  bleak,  black  fields  among  the  huddled  sheep  ; 
Gone  was  the  happy  voice  of  summer,  gone 
The  glad,  gold-crowned,  fruitful  autumn  season, 
And  from  men's  hearts  it  seemed  all  joy  was  gone. 
I  heard  the  fitful  saga  of  the  wind 

Sweep,  wailing  through  dark  Langley's  leafless  woods 
And  moan  in  anguish  over  Haydon  Fell : 
I  heard  afar  the  fateful  sea  sprite  scream, 
And  noise  of  waters  clanging  on  low  reefs, 
Distant  thunder  of  surf,  all  the  great  song 
That  winter  seas  chant  ever  to  lone  shores. 


I  saw  the  Tyne,  swollen  and  thick  and  brown, 
Lash  foaming  down  his  rocky  bed  beneath 
Wan  drifting  skies,  past  Ridley  Hall  and  on, 
Under  the  trembling  arches  of  the  bridge 
By  Hexham's  spire,  a  swirling,  turbid  stream, 
On,  on  below  the  hill  where  cold  and  grey, 
Piercing  the  gloomy  terror  of  the  sky, 
Where  rustling  ivy  whistled  and  wild  gusts 
Of  bitter  wind  moaned  dirges  round  the  walls, 
Upreared  the  ancient,  windswept  battlements, 
The  splendid,  fated  pile  of  Dilston  Tower. 


And  in  the  highest  turret  room  there  stood, 
Framed  in  the  narrow  casement,  pale  as  death, 
A  waiting,  anxious  figure,  whose  dark  eyes 
Scanned  ceaselessly  the  long,  white  streak  of  road, 
Waiting  for  news  of  battle,  hoping  on, 
Hoping  against  hopeless  hope,  longing  to  see 
Some  messenger  ride  in,  with  bloody  spur, 
Bringing  brave  news  of  joy  and  victory. 
Nor  Helen  on  the  walls  of  leaguered  Troy, 
Nor  Hero  gazing  o'er  the  Hellespont, 
Nor  Clytie  following  Apollo's  course 
Kept  vigil  with  more  eagerness  than  did 
My  Lady  watch  from  Dilston 's  doomed  tower, 
While  wrestled  ever  in  her  loving  breast 
Hope's  angel  with  the  demon  of  despair. 

And  then  upon  the  breeze  I  seemed  to  hear 
The  muffled  boom  of  distant  cannon,  and 
Wild  cries  of  men  in  mortal  agony, 
And  o'er  the  heavens  I  saw  a  mirage  pass, 
A  vision  of  Proud  Preston's  lordly  towers, 
Where  men  fought  on  against  the  hand  of  Fate. 


I  heard  men  cheer,  a  thin  despairing  shout 

Of  impotent  defiance,  and  I  saw 

The  noble  banner  of  the  Stuart  House 

Flutter  a  little  in  the  fitful  wind, 

Flutter  and  fall,  borne  down  by  fearful  odds. 

I  heard  bells  chime  a  toll  for  broken  hope, 

A  hollow,  weary,  clang  of  grim  defeat, 

And  rising  shrill  upon  the  frighted  air, 

Past  town  and  tower  and  village,  thro'  lone  woods, 

Over  great  heath-clad  mountains  swept  the  cry, 

A  long-drawn,  ghostly  wail  that  seemed  to  shake 

All  Tynedale  with  a  boding  of  despair. 

Still  from  the  turret  gazed  my  Lady  forth 
Awaiting  tidings  of  an  absent  Lord. 
And  then  at  last  up  the  long  hill  there  rode 
Upon  a  jaded  steed,  whose  bleeding  sides 
Told  of  a  long  fierce  gallop,  a  pale  man, 
About  whose  brow  was  bound  a  bloodstained  rag, 
Whose  sword  arm  hung  all  helpless  at  his  side; 
And  as  he  came,  from  every  wayside  cot 
Ran  forth  to  meet  him  women  and  old  men 
And  little  chattering  children,  all  who  cried : 
"  What  news?   What  news,  how  fares  it  in  the  fight?  " 
"  Lives  my  John  yet?  "  or,  "  Bides  our  Willie  well?  " 
And  "  Doth  it  prosper  with  our  noble  Lord?  " 
Then,  seeing  the  answer  tremble  on  his  lip, 
Tho'  all  unspoken,  knew  the  worst  was  come, 
And  stumbled  back  across  their  drear  thresholds, 
Bearing  into  each  home  the  note  of  grief, 
The  news  of  woe,  the  bitter  hush  of  Death. 

On  thro'  the  castle  gates  the  rider  came, 
Until  at  length  he  gained  the  oaken  door ; 
And  there  the  gallant  steed  with  stifled  sob 
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Staggered  and  reeled  and  then,  his  duty  done, 

His  brave  heart  broken,  fell  to  the  ground  dead, 

Flinging  the  stricken  rider  to  the  earth, 

Who,  with  a  moan  of  pain  for  his  sore  wounds, 

Uprose  and  struggled  feebly  through  the  porch 

Into  the  hall,  a  messenger  of  grief, 

With  throat  all  dry  and  parched  and  weary  eyes 

Wearied  of  cruel  scenes  of  war  and  death, 

With  sinking,  loathing  heart  and  trembling  lip 

To  tell  the  bitter  story  of  defeat 

Unto  my  Lady,  who  stood  with  clasped  hands, 

Wan,  wide,  beseeching  eyes  and  beating  heart, 

Waiting  to  hear  his  tale  of  joy  or  doom. 

"  What  news  ?  "  she  gasped.    "  Quick  fellow,  speak ! 

[What  news  ?  ' 

And  he  all  brokenly  answered  her,  "  The  worst." 
Staggering  to  his  side  she  gripped  his  hand 
Fiercely  and  whispered  hoarsely  in  his  ear 
One  frenzied,  terror-stricken  question,  "  Dead?  " 
"  Not  that,  thank  God,  not  that,"  he  murmured  low, 
"Not  that,  my  Lady,  but  a  prisoner, 
Flung  like  a  felon  into  London  Keep." 
Then  having  said  thus  for  his  strength  gave  out, 
And  without  cry  or  word  fell  in  a  swoon, 
Huddled  as  'twere  in  death,  a  lifeless  thing, 
Whilst  from  his  hat  rolled  out  upon  the  floor, 
All  stained  with  blood,  the  fated  White  Cockade, 
The  badge  wherein  all  Radcliffe's  hopes  were  set, 
And  lay  there  torn  and  draggled  at  her  feet. 

Silent  she  stood  a  moment  with  head  bowed 
And  heart  crushed  down  beneath  the  cruel  blow : 
Silent  she  watched  her  servants  bear  away 
The  still  unconscious  messenger  and  then 
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As  though  some  sudden  ray  of  hopeful  thought 

Flashed  like  a  meteor  through  her  mind,  she  spake 

"  My  chaise!     My  horses!     Where  he  is  I  go. 

Where  my  love's  troubles  are  there,  too,  are  mine. 

Was  it  not  I  whose  counsel  urged  him  on 

Into  this  thing,  whose  pride  stirred  up  his  own, 

Whose  folly  overcame  his  wiser  rede? 

O  hapless  day  that  ever  I  was  born 

To  bring  so  much  of  misery  and  grief, 

Such  infinite  disaster  on  the  house 

Of  one  whose  love  is  all  the  world  to  me, 

Whose  happiness  is  all  my  heart  desires. 

Yoke,  then,  the  swiftest  steeds  into  the  chaise 

That  I  may  post  to  London  with  all  speed, 

Seek  my  beloved's  side,  as  true  wife  should, 

And  bear  him  comfort  in  his  hour  of  trial." 

Then  calling  on  her  tire  women  she  bade 

Them  dress  her  swiftly  in  a  robe  all  black, 

A  sign  of  mourning  for  a  perished  cause. 

And  presently  the  chaise  with  fretting  beasts 

Stood  ready  at  the  entrance  to  push  forth 

For  London  on  its  errand  of  small  hope. 

Then  slowly  through  the  oaken  hall  she  passed, 

Then  out  upon  the  threshold,  here  she  paused 

And  turning  to  the  old  grey  walls  she  spake 

A  tender  last  farewell  to  Dilston  Tower. 


"  O  Dilston,  O  well  loved  home,  farewell ! 
Perchance  no  more  mine  eyes  shall  raptured  gaze 
Upon  the  sunlit  glory  of  thy  towers ; 
No  more  perchance  may  seek  the  sylvan  shade 
Of  thy  green  alley-ways  and  arbours  cool 
And  starlight  flowergirt  terraces.     No  more 
Gaze  down  from  thy  tall  battlements  upon 
The  gleaming  silver  shallows  of  the  Tyne. 
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Our  day  of  happiness  in  life  is  gone, 

Gone  on  beyond  the  borders  of  recall, 

Out  of  our  little  heaven  of  earthly  joy 

Into  the  dim  dark  mists  of  misery ; 

,We  must  it  seems  set  out  in  a  frail  bark, 

Out  of  the  sheltering  harbour,  far  upon 

A  gloomy,  storm-tossed  sea,  where  helpless  souls 

Sail  on  beneath  the  curse  of  God  and  man, 

While  deep  below  the  wild,  foam-crested  waves 

Lies  crushed  and  dead  the  pale  young  form  of  Hope. 

O  Dilston,  now  the  hour  is  come  to  part, 

One  thing  there  is  we  never  may  forget, 

This  one  thing — we  lived  here,  hoped  here,  loved  here; 

Life  may  be  hard  beyond  thine  old  grey  walls, 

Hope  may  lie  drowned  a  thousand  fathoms  deep, 

But  thou  hast  seen  our  glory  in  its  height, 

Thy  proud  magnificence  and  might  was  ours, 

Thou  knewest  all  our  splendour,  all  our  hopes 

Were  thy  hopes  and  thy  beauty  was  our  joy, 

And  thou  hast  shared  our  greatest  bliss  of  all, 

One  thing,  one  thing  alone  there  is  that  Death, 

Nay  even  bitter  Death  can  never  steal 

Out  of  our  hearts  and  that  one  thing  is  love ; 

For  love,  in  heaven,  e'en  as  it  is  on  earth 

Is  all  unconquerable,  the  one  gift 

That  Gods  and  mortal  men  in  common  share. 


See  here  a  tear-drop  falls  on  thy  stone  step, 
Treasure  it  ever  in  thine  old  grey  heart, 
A  tear  I  shed  for  thee,  old  home,  a  tear 
For  him  wrho  now  hath  need  of  all  thy  tears, 
To  him  my  duty  calls  me  now  to  go, 
My  duty  and  the  whole  love  of  my  heart. 
O^Dilston,  Dilston,  Dilston,  fare  thee  well !  " 


She  paused,  then  dropping  down  on  bended  knee 
Prayed  gently  for  a  moment's  space,  then  rose 
And  sobbing  softly  stepped  into  the  chaise. 
The  steeds  sprang  forth,  all  eager  for  the  road, 
And  thus  drove  out  and  never  more  drove  in, 
A  Radcliffe  thro'  the  gates  of  Dilston  Hall. 
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IV. 


I  saw  a  drear,  chill  February  day 
And  heard  the  many  bells  of  London  town 
Chime  out  their  fierce,  cracked  toll  of  merry  death, 
And  saw  a  seething  multitude  all  press 
From  lordly  mansions,  out  of  mean  dark  streets, 
Hasting  hot  foot  toward  the  Tower  Hill, 
With  song  and  jest  and  laughter  on  their  lips, 
A  mighty  concourse  keeping  holiday, 
All  bent  upon  one  purpose,  one  design, 
And  that  to  see  a  fellow  creature  die. 
Thickly  they  swarmed  from  east  and  south  and  north, 
Rich  men  and  poor  all  hustling  to  be  first, 
The  beggar  rubbing  shoulder  with  the  knight ; 
And  women,  too,  and  children  and  mild  men 
Whose  mouths  were  ever  ready  with  a  text, 
Some  solemn  sentence  from  the  Holy  Writ, 
To  teach  their  fellow-men  how  God  is  love, 
Yet  these  ran  swiftly  even  as  the  rest 
To  gain  a  place  of  'vantage  and  to  gloat 
Their  eyes  upon  another's  sore  distress. 


Meseemeth  at  the  bottom  all  men  are 
Of  one  same  savagery  with  the  beasts 
And  even  as  the  blood  trail  lures  the  wolf 
So  doth  it  rouse  the  baser  lusts  of  man. 


Then  came  my  Lord,  with  proud  calm  bearing  forth, 
A  knightly  martyr  to  the  place  of  death ; 
And  o'er  the  shouting  rabble  down  below 
There  passed  a  hush  of  fierce  expectancy. 
Gently  he  took  the  headsman's  bloodstained  hand 
In  token  of  forgiveness ;  pale  he  glanced 
Upward  in  wistful  longing  at  the  day, 
The  last  of  all  days  ever  he  should  see. 
Then  kneeling  bowed  his  noble  shapely  head 
Bravely  upon  the  grim  bloodsodden  block. 


Clear  on  the  deathly  silence  broke  a  sound, 
The  clean  sharp  whirr  of  swiftly  falling  steel, 
A  thud  where  axe  met  flesh,  a  strangled  sob, 
A  fair  head  rolling  in  the  dust ; — the  end. 


Then  all  the  people  screamed  their  hoarse  delight, 
Chattered  among  themselves  of  that  brave  deed, 
And  scattering,  passed  homeward  well  content. 


But  here  up  on  the  fells  'twas  otherwise 
Here  men  are  simpler,  closer  to  nature, 
More  swiftly  moved  to  tears,  or  honest  wrath, 
And  therein  kindlier  of  word  or  deed. 


And  all  day  long  through  Hexham's  streets  men  passed 
Thinking  of  a  brave  soul,  who  far  away 
Stood  fenceless  at  the  mercy  of  a  King, 
Who  little  seemed  to  wreck  what  mercy  meant, 
And  on  the  moors,  in  farmsteads,  in  the  woods, 
Men  paused  awhile  from  toil  and  gazing  up 
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Muttered:    "  Ay  'twill  be  over  now."    And  sighed, 
Saying  perchance  a  short  heart-uttered  prayer, 
For  one  well  known,  well  trusted  and  well  loved. 
And  women  and  young  maidens  sobbed  their  grief, 
And  mothers  taught  their  little  ones  to  pray 
With  tiny  clasped  hands  a  simple  prayer 
For  Derwentwater's  bonnie,  martyred  Earl. 


And  so  the  day  of  death  wore  slowly  on, 
And  all  the  heavens  seemed  sad,  full  filled  with  tears, 
While  faintly  flashed  amid  grey  heavy  clouds 
A  pale,  mist-bordered  February  sun, 
That  lingered  timidly  upon  bare  fields, 
Fitfully  danced  on  river,  burn  and  lake, 
And  struggled  feebly  through  damp  leafless  glades. 


Then  eventide  came  on  apace,  and  lo ! 
The  pale  sun  changed  into  a  fiery  orb, 
Crimson  and  gleaming  scarlet  and  deep  gold, 
Spreading  great  bars  of  fire  athwart  the  sky, 
Fierce  burnished  blades  all  dripping  with  red  blood ; 
Long  quivering  lances,  tinged  with  living  rose ; 
Bright  spears  of  dazzling  beauty,  till  it  seemed 
That  heaven  above  and  all  the  afterworld 
Were  flooded  by  an  all  devouring  lake 
Of  streaming  molten  lava,  that  o'eran 
God's  realms  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
And  blazed  in  one  mighty  conflagration. 
And  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Tyne 
The  strange  glow  lighted  up  the  trembling  woods, 
Shone  on  a  hundred  hillsides  that  upraised 
Their  blushing  countenances  to  the  sky, 
And  turned  the  waters  of  the  Tyne  to  blood. 
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And  every  burn  and  rivulet  ran  red, 

And  every  mountain  lake  and  silent  pool 

Mirrored  God's  wrath  along  their  shining  waves, 

And  frighted  men  ran  screaming  through  the  woods, 

And  down  long  crimson  lanes  crying  aloud 

That  God  had  sent  His  ministers  of  wrath 

To  wreak  His  vengeance  on  that  shameful  deed. 

And  then  the  red  sun  settled  in  the  west, 

Down  like  a  burning  ship  that  slowly  sinks, 

Down,  down  behind  the  tall  flame-crested  hills, 

Down  behind  noble  Langley's  splendid  pile, 

That  reared,  like  some  grim  giant,  a  massive  tower, 

All  silhouetted  black  against  the  sky. 

And  far  in  Cumberland  on  Derwent  Lake, 

Men  trembling,  saw  the  ripples  turn  to  gold, 

From  gold  to  crimson  fire,  from  fire  to  blood ; 

And  Skiddaw's  mighty  form  stood  up  ablaze, 

A  still  leviathan  against  a  sea, 

A  brooding  angry  sea  of  flame-shot  sky. 


And  on  the  hill  where  Dilston's  towers  uprose 
It  seemed  the  glare  shone  out  more  fiercely  red, 
More  angrily  than  any  other  place ; 
Until  the  grey  house  stood  all  steeped  in  fire, 
That  flashed  from  every  casement  like  hot  stars. 
And  all  the  ancient  walls  were  bathed  in  blood. 
And  then  I  knew  the  jewelled  sun  that  set 
Was  Dilston's  sun  of  triumph,  in  that  hour 
She  stood  there  with  more  splendour  and  more  might 
Than  ere  before,  and  in  it  all  I  saw 
It  was  the  last  day  of  her  chivalry, 
Her  last  fierce  hour  of  glory  and  the  light 
That  stained  her  towers  with  crimson  was  the  bright 
Light  of  a  martyr's  sacrificial  blood. 
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Already  was  the  gloomy  end  in  sight, 
No  flag  waved  gaily  from  the  turret  top, 
No  happy  laughter  echoed  through  the  halls, 
And  all  that  mighty  house  stood  tenantless, 
Forsaken,  lonely,  hand  in  hand  with  Death ; 
A  place  from  whence  all  hope  of  life  was  gone, 
All  glory  smitten  and  all  pomp  struck  down ; 
A  house  whose  splendour  was  become  a  shade, 
A  memory  of  better  days  gone  by. 
And  e'en  as  the  sun  sank  I  saw  a  dove, 
A  pure  white  spirit  fly  from  out  the  woods, 
Rest  a  brief  minute  on  the  shining  tower 
And  then  shoot  upward  far  into  the  sky, 
That  blazed  an  instant  brighter  than  before, 
As  though  the  gates  of  heaven  were  open  thrown 
Wide  to  receive  a  soaring  spotless  soul. 


Then  silently  God  flung  night's  sable  cloak 
About  the  weary  shoulders  of  the  world  : 
I  saw  no  star  in  heaven,  no  light  on  earth, 
But  all  around  among  the  trees  I  heard 
Horrible  laughter,  evil  flapping  wings, 
Come  stealing,  creeping,  shuddering  round  the  walls 
Into  the  castle  chambers,  and  I  knew 
That  Dilston  was  become  the  haunt  of  Death, 
Her  glory  was  departed  with  the  day, 
And  for  her  all  the  time  unborn  was  night. 


A 


wake  ! 


Awake ! 

Awake  'tis  the  morn  ! 

The  sun  shines  o'er  bracken  and  brake ; 

As  a  child  from  its  slumber  the  sun  at  dawn 

Glows  fresh,  he  kisses  the  calm  of  the  mountain  lake ; 

Sounds  clear  o'er  the  heather-clad  hill  the  blythe  hunter's  horn 

The  skylark  is  singing,  the  roe  buck  is  springing, 

Awake ! 
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Dance  of  the  Dryads. 


The  dene  is  white  with  flowering  may, 
Lythe-limbed  dryads  shall  dance  to-day, 
Dance  on  petals  of  scented  may. 

Music 

Music  rippling,  sighing,  ringing. 

Bells . 

Harebells  waving,  swaying,  clinging. 

Birds 

Birds  to  mating  places  winging. 

Song •     • 

Spring  song,  youth  and  love  are  singing. 

Hark! 

Hark!    I  can  hear  the  pan-pipes  play, 
Lythe-limbed  dryads  shall  dance  to-day, 
Swing  and  swerve  and  sweep  and  sway. 

See  how  brightly,  slightly,  lightly 
Down  the  fell-sides  to  the  stream, 
Bright  eyes  glancing,  dryads  dancing 
Keeping  time  to  sunshaft's  beam  ; 
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Rosebuds  hidden,  spring  unbidden 
Into  glory  at  the  sight ; 
Skylarks  soaring  are  outpouring 
All  their  soul's  song  with  delight. 

In  and  out  and  out  and  in 
White  may  blossom,  golden  whin, 
Round  and  round  spring-laden  trees, 
Gold  locks  streaming  on  the  breeze; 
All  the  air  is  filled  with  bliss, 
Spring  is  here,  the  world's  akiss, 
No  time  is  more  glad  than  this. 

Swift  feet  springing, 
White  arms  clinging, 
Dryads  swinging,  song-birds  singing. 

Dryads  dance  to-day 
All  among  the  may ; 
Spring  is  gay. 

Through  the  leafy  branches  high 
Fair  Dryope's  lullabye 
Rises  to  the  listening  sky; 
Dryads,  dancing  free  and  wild, 
Hear  her  singing  to  her  child, 
Hear  and  dance  more  madly  on, 
Two  and  two  and  one  and  one, 
Dancing  in  the  golden  sun. 
Turn  and  twirl  and  twirl  and  turn, 
White  feet  kissing  soft  green  fern, 
White  limbs  mirrored  in  the  burn, 
Mirrored  in  the  laughing  burn, 
Dryads  mirrored  in  the  laughing  burn. 
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O'er  the  bracken  and  the  heather 
Dryads  dancing  gaily  on 
Through  the  merry  springtide  weather 
Till  the  summer  days  are  gone 
They  shall  sing  and  dance  together 
O'er  the  bracken  and  the  heather, 
Sing  and  dance  and  laugh  and  play 
All  among  the  flowering  may. 


Little  fishes  in  the  streams, 
Little  darting  silver  gleams 

Pause  as  in  a  trance. 
Little  clouds  that  cross  the  sky 
Gaze,  as  they  go  sailing  by, 

With  a  wistful  glance. 
Little  zephyr  winds  that  blow, 
Stay  a  moment  ere  they  go, 

Stay  to  wratch  the  dance. 


Blossoms,  blossoms  in  the  dene, 
Roses,  bluebells,  celandine 
Watch  the  whirling  saraband, 
Dryads  whirling  hand  in  hand, 
Dryads  dancing  o'er  Borderland. 


To  a  Silver  Fish. 


A  silver  fish  lay  shining  near  to  me, 
Where  I  sat  idly  by  the  river's  brink, 
I  ween  it  were  a  pleasant  thing  to  be 
A  silver  fish. 


Rising  to  view  the  earth  and  then  to  sink 
Swiftly  to  some  deep  pool  beneath  a  tree, 
Where  river  flowers  twine  in  loving  link, 


Or  dashing  where  the  current  races  free, 
Foaming  o'er  rock  and  stones :  I  always  think 
How  good  a  thing  life  is  whene'er  I  see 
A  silver  fish. 
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To  a  Skylark. 


Up  and  upward  from  the  river, 

From  the  river  to  the  fells, 
Where  the  summer  breezes  shiver 

Through  the  heather  bloom  and  bells, 
Hear  the  lark's  song  gaily  quiver 

As  his  tale  of  love  he  tells, 
Up  and  upward  from  the  river, 

From  the  river  to  the  fells. 


From  the  river  to  the  fells, 

Thro'  the  vale, 
Blythe  and  blyther  skylark  tells 

Love's  glad  tale. 
Little  happy  bird  and  free 

Warble  on, 
Sweet  the  thoughts  that  float  to  me 

From  thy  song. 


Up  and  upwards  from  the  heather, 

From  the  heather  to  the  sky, 
Through  the  happy  summer  weather 

How  I  love  you  as  you  fly, 
Love  each  flutter  of  your  feather, 

Each  glad  note  that  rises  high 
Up  and  upward  from  the  heather, 

From  the  heather  to  the  sky. 
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In  a  Woodland  Churchyard. 


Tread  lightly,  she  is  buried  here 
Among  the  flowers  she  held  so  dear, 
The  harebell  and  the  heather  bloom. 


She  loved  to  gather  on  the  hill 
The  primrose  and  the  daffodil, 

See  how  they  cluster  round  her  tomb. 


She  seemed  too  young,  too  fair,  to  die, 
She   was   so   fond   of   life, — and    I, 
I  loved  her  so,  I  loved  her  so. 


Tread  lightly,  see  how  softly  green 
The  grass  is,  how  the  harebells  lean 

Their  slender  heads  to  her, — they  know. 
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A  Song  at  Sunset. 


On  the  warm  beach  lying, 
When  the  day  is  dying, 

While  the  crimson  sunbeams  flood  the  west, 
When  the  seabirds  flying 
Hear  the  soft  waves  sighing, 

Hear,  and  fleeting  seek  their  rocky  nest. 


Lying  here  a-dreaming, 
All  things  only  seeming, 

All  things  save  the  evensong  of  sea, 
Where  the  light  waves  streaming, 
In  the  sunset  gleaming, 

Murmur  their  sweet  hymn  of  love  to  me. 


Hear  bright  waters  singing, 
Watch  white  sea-mews  winging, 

Hear  the  glad  notes  rise  and  fill  my  breast; 
Come,  my  dearest,  bringing 
Love ;  while,  faintly  ringing, 

All  the  ocean  voices  bid  us  rest. 
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de. 


>erena 


The  moon  is  shining  o'er  the  fells, 

Her  rays  are  mirrored  on  the  lake : 
The  night  breeze  woo's  the  heather  bells, 

With  sighing  kisses  while  they  shake 
And  droop  their  soft  blue  heads  to  hear 

The  summer  night's  sweet  song  of  love : 
Come  out  to  me,  come  out,  my  dear, 

The  moon  is  shining  pale  above. 


I  want  to  see  the  lovelight  shine 

With  midnight  splendour  in  thine  eyes, 
Come  out  to  me,  sweet  lady  mine, 

Come,  sail  with  me,  'neath  starbright  skies; 
The  bark  lies  waiting  by  the  shore, 

The  night  is  fine,  the  wind  is  fair, 
Ah,  let  me  kiss  for  evermore 

The  silver  starlight  on  thy  hair. 
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PART   II. 


MISCELLANEOUS  VERSE. 


The  King's  Honour. 


To  the  editors  and  writers  of  certain  libels  against 
King  George  V.  in  a  Parisian  leaflet  called 
The  Liberator. 


Thrice  cursed  and  mis-shapen  hands  that  dared 
To  pen  foul  slanders  on  our  King  and  Queen, 

Have  ye  forgotten,  even  how  it  fared 

With  those,  thy  kindred  swine,  of  Gadarene? 


Fools !  Did  ye  in  your  folly  dream  that  we, 
We  men  of  England,  would  believe  the  lies 

Writ  by  the  filth-stained  hands  of  such  as  ye, 

Whose  leprous  lips  bear  nought  but  calumnies  ? 


Know,  then,  that  all  your  poisoned  barbs  are  vain  ! 

That,  wheresoe'er  the  winds  our  banners  fling, 
No  honest  British  ear  would  ever  deign 

To  hearken  unto  lies  against  his  King. 
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A  Song  for  Empire  Day. 


The  children  cried  to  their  Island  Queen, 

"  O,  mother,  and  how  shall  we  say, 
When  the  nations  ask  us  what  we  mean 
When  we  speak  of  our  Empire  Day, 

And  talk  of  the  good  old  rights  long  fought  on  the  salt  sea 
spray?" 


And  Mother  Britannia  laughed  aloud 

As  she  answered  her  children  then  : 
"  Let  your  speech  be  fair  and  true  and  proud, 

Ye  shall  say  to  the  sons  of  men, 
We  fought  for  the  name  of  Empire,  sirs,  and  will  fight  again, 

"  There  be  four  strong  winds  in  heav'n  that  blow, 

They  blow  around  the  earth  and  back, 
And  where'er  they  blow  our  vessels  go, 
Proud  ships  that  fly  the  Union  Jack, 

Dreadnought,  destroyer,  merchantman,  collier,  and  fishing 
smack. 


"  For  the  Union  Jack  is  the  writing 

We  write  on  the  walls  of  the  world, 
And  there's  mostly  been  good  hard  fighting 

Where  you  see  the  old  flag  unfurled, 

Some  haughty  foeman  overthrown,  some  tyrant  doomward 
hurled. 
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"  On  every  shore,   'neath  every  wave, 

There  lie  our  British  heroes  slain, 
And  to  every  noble  nameless  grave 

We  owe  this  debt  to  blood  and  pain, 
A  bond  of  British  brotherhood,  lest  they  have  died  in  vain. 


"  A  glorious  bond  of  brotherhood, 

Clasped  hand  in  hand  from  sea  to  sea, 
One  King,  one  banner,  one  common  good, 

One  mighty  Empire,  proud  and  free, 
From  old  Quebec  to  Wellington,  Shanghai  to  Caribee. 


"  This  is  our  day  of  Empire, 

Proudly  the  Lion  holds  his  head 
On  high,  while  streams  o'er  tower  and  spire 

The  old  true  blue,  the  white,  the  red ; 
We  keep  this  day  lest  we  forget  the  debt  we  owe  our  dead." 
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The  Death  of  Swinburne. 


I  heard  a  noise  of  weary  waters  wailing, 

Strange  sounds  of  stricken  channels  in  great  grief 

And  weeping,  whispering  woods,  where  trembling  leaf 

Shook  with  the  pain  of  parting, 

And  severed  friendship  smarting, 

Severed  by  time,  the  conqueror  and  thief; 

And  from  the  sea,  where  many  ships  were  sailing, 

I  heard  a  noise  of  weary  waters  wailing. 

I  heard  a  sound  of  saddened  mankind  mourning, 

Mourning  a  mighty  singer  and  his  song 

By  death's  relentless  hand  swept  from  among 

A  people  who  at  leisure 

Heard  his  sweet  song  with  pleasure, 

And  from  the  towns,  where  struggling  people  throng 

And  pale  moons  wane  where  joy  or  woe  is  dawning, 

I  heard  a  sound  of  saddened  mankind  mourning. 

I  heard  a  cry  of  joy  from  in  the  heights, 
Where  wondering  Gods  a  greater  singer  heard 
Than  e'er  before,  a  mighty,  sweet-voiced  bird, 
And  with  their  ears  all  straining 
Each  golden  sentence  draining 
Listened  enchanted  to  each  magic  word : 
A  new,  sweet  song  to  fill  Olympian  nights, 
I  heard  a  cry  of  joy  from  in  the  heights. 
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In  Memoriam. 

Colonel  W.  L.  B.  Coulson,  died  June  1st,  1911. 


The  woods  to-day  seem  silent  of  all  song, 

Calm  on  the  summer  air  tolls  out  the  bell, 

A  strange,  sweet  hush  of  death  steals  o'er  the  fell ; 

A  brave,  good  life  is  over, — one  who  long 

Stood  fearless  for  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

Who  fought  for  Pity's  grace  the  demon  spell 

Of  inhumanity,  and  strove  to  quell 

The  children's  suffering,  the  dumb  things'  wrong. 


Let  us  not  weep,  for  though  our  loss  be  great, 
His  gain  is  greater  yet,  for  now  at  last 
His  eyes  may  gaze  upon  their  fairest  dream, 
A  land  where  cruelty,  and  vice,  and  hate 
Are  names  forgotten  in  the  dim,  dark  past, 
And  kindliness  and  pity  reign  supreme. 
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Nocturne. 


The  silent  feathers  of  the  night 
Enfold  the  sky  with  sable  bars, 
The  sea's  a  mirror  where  the  stars 

Scatter  their  tears  of  silver  light. 

Along  a  strip  of  moonlit  sand, 
Beside  a  line  of  swaying  trees, 
That  rustle  in  the  scented  breeze, 

Two  lovers  wander  hand  in  hand. 

Across  a  path  of  silver  wave 
A  little  boat  is  drifting  on, 
A  fisher  boat  whose  crew  has  gone, 

Gone  down  into  the  sea-king's  cave. 

On  shore  the  flick'ring  candles  burn 
Within  a  cottage  window,  where 
A  fisher's  wife  is  waiting  there 

For  one  who  never  shall  return : 

And  waiting,  praying  there  in  vain, 

With  lifted  hands  and  bended  knees, 
The  woman,  gazing,  only  sees 

Two  lovers  walking  home  again. 
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The    Suicide. 


Beside  the  lake  I  met  a  maid, 
With  flowing  locks  of  auburn  shade, 
She  smiled  on  me  and  softly  said : 
"I  love  you!" 


I  cried,  O  maiden,  who  are  you, 

Who  sit  beside  the  lake  so  blue 

And  cry  to  me  in  accents  true  ? 

"  I  love  you!" 


She  gave  her  auburn  locks  a  shake 
And  vanished ;  even  as  I  spake, 
A  voice  came  echoing  from  the  lake : 
"  I  love  you!" 


So  now  I  roam  the  lake's  green  shore, 
Far  oftener  than  in  days  of  yore. 
To  hear  that  maiden  cry  once  more : 
"I  love  you!" 


For  me  there  lies  but  one  cold  way, 
The  lake's  blue  depths  I  seek  to-day, 
To  find  that  maid  and  hear  her  say : 
"I  love  you!" 
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To  a  Woodland  Nymph. 


You  twined  syringa  in  your  hair, 

It  fanned  your  own  strange  passion  wild, 
Your  breast  was  gleaming  soft  and  bare, 

So  pure  it  seemed,  so  undefiled : 


You  held  a  poppy  to  your  face, 

Your  glorious  mouth  was  far  more  red; 
I  should  have  turned  and  fled  the  place, 

I  stayed  beside  you  there  instead. 


The  clinging  ivy  held  the  tree, 

Your  arms  held  me  more  fiercely  still ; 
It  burnt,  that  love  you  gave  to  me, 

More  than  the  sunbeams  scorch  the  hill : 


Swift  swept  a  hawk  upon  his  prey, 
Your  eyes  were  far  more  sure  to  kill, 

A  timid  ghost  moth  sped  away/ 

You  left  me,  laughing,  swifter  still. 


Dreamland. 


(i.) 

I  shall  dream  of  thee  to-night 
While  the  moonbeams  sweep  the  sea, 
Of  thine  eyes  so  soft  and  bright 
I  shall  dream : 


As  a  message  dear  from  thee, 
Softly  as  an  angel  might, 
Comes  a  dreamland  kiss  to  me 


Robed  about  in  wings  of  white, 
Moving  swiftly,  sweet  and  free, 
Love  flies  on  a  shaft  of  light, — 
I  shall  dream. 
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Dreamland. 


(2) 

Close  thine  eyes  and  let  us  fly 
Swiftly  to  the  isle  of  dreams, 
Winging  through  the  starlit  sky 
Close  thine  eyes. 


Where  the  pale  moon's  purest  beams 

Quiver  in  expectancy 

Lies  the  land  that  only  seems. 


Thou  art  queen  to-night  and  I 
Reign  as  king  where  softly  gleams 
Love,  so  'ere  the  dreamtime  die 
Close  thine  eyes. 
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An  Answer. 


You  have  asked  me  a  question,  and  I 
Don't  know  how  to  reply. 


You  have  asked  me  what  love  may  be 
Do  I  know  ?    Ah  me ! 


I  have  heard  'tis  an  island  fair, 
No  one  quite  knows  where : 


If  you  try  very  hard  indeed 
You  may  never  succeed. 


If  you  spurn  it  and  cast  it  aside 
Love  will  lower  your  pride. 


Those  who've  been  there  can  never  explain 
How  to  find  it  again. 


You  must  sail  in  the  ship  of  Desire, 
(Almost  sure  to  catch  fire), 
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And  go  tacking  and  turning  about 
Through  the  Straits  of  Doubt, 

Past  the  treacherous  Rocks  of  If 
Steer  the  crazy  skiff 

To  the  Passionate  Whirlpool's  brink, 
(Where  you'll  probably  sink), 

Then  perhaps  you  may  find  the  shore 
You  would  keep  ever  more. 

If  you  do  you  must  close  your  eyes 
Lest  the  mist  should  rise, 

For  Love  Island  is  hid,  it  seems, 
In  a  mist  of  dreams, 

And  however  much  care  you  take 
The  dreamland  will  break. 


For  myself  I  have  found  love  lies 
In  your  own  blue  eyes. 
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A  Summer  Niglit. 


The  love  of  a  star  for  a  star, 
The  love  of  the  sea  for  the  sky, 
Apollo  asleep  on  his  car, 
A  kiss  asleep  on  a  sigh  ; 
Let  to-night  be  as  these  things  are, 
Wond'rous  to  see  from  afar, 
Heaven  to  gaze  on  from  nigh, 
Like  love  of  a  star  for  a  star, 
Like  a  kiss  asleep  on  a  sigh. 


The  word  that  a  comet  hisses, 
The  song  of  a  bird  in  June, 
The  sob  of  a  thousand  blisses, 
These  ring  in  thine  own  heart's  tune 
And  echo  to-night,  for  this  is 
Our  night  of  a  thousand  kisses, 
I  know  it  will  die  too  soon, 
Like  the  word  a  comet  hisses, 
Like  the  song  of  a  thrush  in  June. 
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Little  Red  Fox. 


Where  the  woodland  runs  up  to  the  heather, 
That  blooms  'mid  the  cliffs  and  the  rocks, 

Looking  out  on  the  fine  autumn  weather, 
Sat  little  Red  Fox. 


Hard  by  lay  the  vixen  his  mother, 
Gazing  down  on  the  valley  beneath, 

Said  she :    ' '  There  thy  father  and  brother 
Ran  to  meet  death." 


But  the  cub  sat  and  longed  to  discover 
The  world  that  from  far  he  had  seen, 

And  he  cried :    "  I'll  go  down  to  the  covert 
And  valley  so  green." 


Then  the  vixen  said:    "  Yes,  thou'rt  no  longer 

A  baby  ;  I  don't  like  to  boast, 
But  thou'rt  braver  and  wiser  and  stronger 

And  faster  than  most. 


So,  away  to  the  valley  and  covert ! 

Away  from  the  heather  and  rocks : 
But  first  hark  to  the  words  of  thy  mother, 

My  little  Red  Fox. 
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When  the  horn  soundeth  loud  in  the  morning, 
As  thou  liest  in  thy  bracken  green  lair, 

Then  arise,  for  the  sound  is  a  warning 
The  hunters  are  there. 

Dost  thou  wish  to  grow  old,  grey,  and  wizened? 

Take  heed,  and  thou  shalt  not  go  wrong." 
And  th<*  little  Red  Fox  sat  and  listened 

To  the  old  vixen's  song. 

VIXEN'S  SONG. 

Wind  in  the  south, 
Rain  in  the  sky, 
Hark,  the  horn  sounding ! 
Hark,  the  hounds  cry ! 
Then  away  from  the  woodlands 
The  hunters  are  nigh, 
Little  Red  Fox. 

Away  o'er  the  pasture  ! 
Away  thro'  the  wood  ! 
Hounds  running  faster, 
Lusting  for  blood, 
Then  back  to  thy  homeland ! 
Thro'  mire  and  thro'  mud, 
Little  Red  Fox. 


Close  they  will  follow 
Hot  on  the  trail. 
Hark  to  the  holloa ! 
Courage  may  fail, 
But  keep  galloping  onward, 
Thy  cheek  to  the  gale, 
"  Little  Red  Fox. 
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If  there  be  cattle, 
Succour  is  lent, 
Half  of  the  battle 
Dies  with  the  scent, 
So  alter  thy  line  then 
To  where  the  cows  went, 
Little  Red  Fox. 


Home  thou  may'st  reach 
If  thou  art  sly, 
Experience  will  teach 
Far  more  than  I : 

If  they  catch  thee,  then  show  them 
Thou  know'st  how  to  die, 
Little  Red  Fox." 


The  song  of  the  vixen  was  ended, 

She  bade  him  be  cunning  and  bold, 

Then  his  way  to  the  valley  he  wended, 
Feeling  so  old. 


Three  seasons  he  dwelt  in  the  valley, 
In  a  large  rabbit  burrow  he  found, 

And  ran,  when  he  heard  the  hunt  rally, 
Safely  to  ground. 


He  lived  upon  rabbit  and  pheasant, 
He  raided  the  hen  roosts  by  night, 

He  thought  the  whole  world  very  pleasant, 
As  truly  he  might. 
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Till  one  morn,  as  he  heard  the  loud  holloa, 
He  said  to  himself  in  his  pride, 

"  I  am  clever  and  fast,  let  them  follow, 
And  gallop  and  ride." 


So  he  bounded  as  light  as  a  feather 
And  away  o'er  the  valley  he  sped 

Toward  that  place  far  up  in  the  heather, 
Where  he  had  been  bred. 


The  cry  of  the  hounds  far  behind  him 
Came  closer  the  farther  he  went, 

The  rain  seemed  to  choke  him  and  blind  him 
And  strengthen  the  scent. 


Then  the  heather  glowed  purple  before  him, 
And  the  home  of  his  youth  was  in  view, 

And  the  sight  of  it  strengthened  and  bore  him 
Courage  anew. 


Sharp  stones  cut  his  pads  as  he  scrambled 
Up  the  path  he  had  once  known  so  well, 

On  the  rocks,  where,  a  cub,  he  had  gambolled, 
He  staggered  and  fell. 


Then  strong  came  the  sound  of  the  horn  in 
His  ears  as  he  dashed  o'er  the  rocks, 

At  the  mouth  of  the  earth  he  was  born  in, 
Died  little  Red  Fox. 
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The  Passing. 


A    DRAMATIC    LYRIC. 


THE  PERSONS. 


Curly  Carruthers 

Jerry  Hardshott } 
Tom  Chippinge  j 

A  Bookmaker 
A  Clergyman 
A  Doctor 


A  young  widower. 
His  friends. 


SCENE  I. 

(In  the  billiard  room  at  Carruthers'  house  in  Blankshire. 

Time,   3-45  a.m.      Curl 3-,   Toni   and  Jerry   are   sitting   at 

a  card  table.) 

Jerry : 

(Getting  up  and  going  over  to  pull  np  one  of  the  window  blinds.) 

Hullo,  boys!  It's  morning, 
The  sun's  up,  I'm  yawning, 
I'm  going  to  turn  in,  I'm  too  tired  for  more  play. 

Tom: 

You  turn  in,  too,  Curly, 
We've  got  to  rise  early, 
Remember,  the  race  of  your  life  is  to-day. 
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Curly : 

Good-night  to  you,  Jerry, 

The  time  has  been  merry 

But  I've  done  with  the  cards,  for  I  can't  stand  the  pace, 

Short  life  and  a  sweet  'un 

I've  played  and  I'm  beaten, 

And  broke  to  the  world  if  I  don't  win  the  race. 

I  thought  I  should  win  it, 

Bob  says,  I'm  not  in  it, 

That  my  mare  'gainst  Cracksman  don't  stand  a  dog's  chance, 

And  I  bet  Harry  Bevel 

Five  thousand  pound  level 

I'd  win,  if  I  don't  it's  the  first  boat  to  France: 

They  say  that  this  Cracksman 

Will  make  us  all  hacks,  man, 

I  don't  call  it  fair  when  they  enter  a  horse, 

That  was  bred  for  real  racing, 

Not  hunting,  but  chasing, 

They  say  he  can  gallop  the  National  course, 

The  distance  may  stump  him, 

If  so,  I  can  thump  him, 

For  Maid  o'  the  Mist  can  stay  on  for  a  day, 

She  can  gallop  for  ever, 

He's  fast,  but  she's  clever, 

And  nothing  can  stop  her  that  comes  in  her  way ; 

'Twas  only  last  Friday 

The  hounds  had  a  bye-day, 

A  fox  from  the  quarries  to  baffle  us  tried, 

We  killed  in  White  Pasture, 

Myself  and  the  master 

Were  all  that  were  left  at  the  end  of  the  ride, 

And  Basinghall  brook,  it 

Was  full,  but  she  took  it, 

Tho'  Tom,  here,  and  Harry  went  in  for  a  drink, 

But  five  of  us  tried  it, 

The  rest  of  'em  shied  it, 
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Its  thirty  feet  wide  and  as  deep  too  I  think. 

Why  Jerry  you're  yawning, 

The  sun's  up,   it's  morning 

The  drink  and  cards  have  played  hell  with  my  nerves 

And  my  head's  aching  sadly, 

My  hand  too  shakes  badly, 

If  I'm  broke  folks  '11  say  "  It's  just  what  he  deserves ;" 

For  while  you've  got  money 

The  world  is  all  honey, 

You've  friends,  dice,  women  and  horses  to  cheer, 

But  once  you  have  spent  it 

Sit  down  and  repent  it, 

When  money  is  gone  the  rest  soon  disappear. 

"  The  Maid  "  ne'er  was  fitter 

I  hope  I  can  sit  her, 

The  drink  knocks  your  seat,  but  I'll  put  up  a  fight, 

I'll  ride  her  like  thunder 

And  if  she  don't  blunder 

I'll  win,  yes,  I'll  win! — I'm  so  sleepy,  good-night. 


SCENE  II. 

THE  COUNTY  STAND  AT  THE  BI<ANKFIEI,D  RACES. 

Jerry : 

Here  we  are  Tom,  I've  put  on  the  money,  two  to  one  is  the 

best  to  be  got, 
They've  made  Curly  favourite,  that's  funny,  for  Cracksman's 

the  pick  of  the  lot. 
I  hope  Curly  wins  it,  poor  devil,  if  he  doesn't  he's  just  about 

broke, 
But  he's  not  such  a  jockey  as  Bevel,  and  Cracksman  can 

gallop  like  smoke ; 
He  has  drawn  number  five,  just  the  middle,  and  Bevel  has 

got  the  inside. 
Curly  used  to  be  fit  as  a  fiddle,  but  he's  never  been  right 

since  she  died, 
You  remember  her,  Tom  ? 

Tom: 

Why  I've  carried  her  often  when  she  was  so  high, 
I  was  there  on  the  day  they  were  married,  it  was  cruel  that 
she  had  to  die. 

Jerry : 

On  the  night  she  was  taken  he  nearly  went  mad ; 

Tom: 

Did  go  mad,  I  think, 

He  was  straight  as  a  die  till  then,  really,  and  now  it's  all 

cards  and  drink : 
And  he's  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  that  is  if  he  doesn't 

win. 
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Omnes : 

Now  they're  off ! 

Jerry : 

They're  away  well  together,  he  don't  mean  to  get  shut  in, 
See,  he's  leading  'em  all  already  and  Bevel  is  lying  last. 

Tom: 

Oh,  the  fool.    Oh,  why  can't  he  go  steady,  he's  making  the 

pace  too  fast. 
Now  pull  a  bit  back  to  your  horses,  don't  finish  the  race  at 

the  start ; 
He  can't  win  like  this,  for  the  course  is  too  stiff  and  he'll 

break  the  mare's  heart : — 
Well  jumped !     By  jove,  nothing  can  stop  her,  she  makes 

all  the  others  look  slow. 

Jerry : 

He  ought  to  have  taken  a  cropper,  the  pace  he  is  making  her 
go- 

A  Bookmaker : 

Fours  bar  one,  and  fifties  Forsaken,  and  six  to  one  Maid  o' 
the  Mist ! 

Jerry : 

Six  tenners  to  one,  there,  you're  taken  ;  here,  Tom,  stick  it 
down  on  the  list. 

Tom: 

Now  Cracksman  is  coming  on  faster  and  so  is  the  grey  mare, 

Spring  Gown, 
But  Maid  o'  the  Mist  can  outlast  her. 
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Jerry : 

By  Jove — no,  she's  not, — yes, — she's  down. 

Tom: 

It  looks  a  bad  fall  from  the  distance, • — 


A  Bystander: 

Is  he  hurt  ? 

Jerry : 

Hope  the  devil  he's  not.- 

Has  anyone  gone  for  assistance  ? — See   Cracksman   comes 
home  in  a  trot. 
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SCENE   III. 

IN  THE  WEIGHING  ROOM. 

(Curly  is  stretched  out  on  a  bench  where  a  doctor  has  just  been 
examining  him.  Jerry,  Tom,  and  a  clergyman  are  standing 
round.) 

Curly : 

Well,  tell  me  the  worst,  am  I  dying?     Have  I  come  to  the 
end  of  my  rope  ? 

Doctor : 

Well,  Sir,  it's  no  use  lying,  I  really  can't  give  much  hope. 

To   the   Clergyman — 

He  may  live  another  hour,  maybe  only  a  minute  or  two, 
I've  done  all  that  is  in  my  power,  and  I  fear  it's  a  job  for  you. 

Clergyman : 

My  friend,  now  your  life  is  ending,  and  your  walk  on  earth 

is  trod, 
In  prayer  you  the  time  should  be  spending,   preparing  to 

meet  your  God ; 
At  the  doors  of  death  you  are  lying,  at  the  gate  of  Heaven 

and  bliss. 

Curly : 

'Tis  strange  to  be  really  dying : — 

Jerry : 

Good  heavens,  I  can't  stand  this. 
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Curly : 

Away  with  your  death-bed  repentance,   a  man  should  die 

hard  and  cool, 

Not  whimpering  out  a  sentence  excusing  himself,  like  a  fool ; 
I'll  end  my  life  as  I've  lived  it,  racing  from  start  to  post : 
At  speeches  I  never  was  gifted,  and  at  praying  I  couldn't 

much  boast : 
A  man  can't  tell  where  he's  going  once  the  doors  of  death 

are  past, 
And  the  stream  of  life  has  stopped  flowing  and  the  ending 

has  come  at  last, 
But  what  is  the  use  of  repining,  why  cringe  in  the  parting 

hour, 
You  can't  save  your  soul  by  whining,  nor  tears  give  a  man 

more  power; 
My  life's  been  a  bit  of  a  raker,  but  a  God  can  see  through 

bluff, 
I  shall  go  as  I  am  to  my  Maker,  and — damn  it — that's  bad 

enough, 
When  He  asks  for  an  explanation,  I  shall  say  I've  enjoyed 

the  earth, 
Done   nothing  to  earn   salvation,   and  never  been   thought 

much  worth ; 

My  soul  ?    It's  too  late  to  clean  it,  it  isn't  like  cleaning  a  pan, 
And  if  God  is  a  god  as  I  mean  it,  that  being  a  straight,  just 

man, 

He  will  know  far  better  than  any,  the  kind  of  life  I've  led, 
And  I  won't  start  and  pray  like  many,  because  they  are  sick 

in  bed ; 
I  hate  your  sneak  and  your  liar,  and  I  hate  your  hypocrite 

worse, 
And  I  shouldn't  go  up  any  higher  were  I  able  to  hymn  a 

verse ; 
I'm  sorry  I'm  going  to  leave  you,  be  I  bound  for  Heaven  or 

"Hell, 
Not  that  I  think  it  will  grieve  you,  but  because  I  love  life 

too  well : 
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In    November    the    hounds   will    be   flying   and  horses   be 

galloping  sharp, 
And  I, — well,   I'll  either  be  frying  or  twanging  away  on  a 

harp, 
Which  is  in  its  way  very  pleasant,  the  height  of  all  bliss  to 

some, 
But  give  me   the  rocketing  pheasants,    that  swift  o'er  the 

tree-tops  come ; 

Let  me  get  up  on  old  Stormy,  that  is  the  heaven  for  me, 
With  the  cry  of  the  foxhounds  before  me,  galloping  fast  and 

free, 

Charging  at  bullfinch  or  water  or  chancing  an  ugly  spill 
At  the  wall  that  is  coped  with  mortar  and  coming  in  first  at 

the  kill : 
Still  I'd  like  to  get  up  to  heaven,  that  is  when  I'm  stiff  and 

dead, 

Tho'  the  chances  are  one  in  seven,  seeing  the  life  I've  led; 
I'm  a  very  poor  hand  at  singing,  for  myself  I  don't  much 

care, 
But,    where   the   best   songs   are   ringing,    I   shall   find   the 

"  Missus  "  there, 
She  said  she  would  wait  for  me,  Jerry,  till  I  left  this  world 

below, 
And  again  we'll  make  love  and  be  merry — why,  I'm  feeling 

quite  glad  to  go  : 
I'm  going,  I  think,  in  a  minute, — it's  getting  so — hard — to 

speak, 
The  race  ? — yes — I  thought  I  should — win  it,  you'll  forget 

me — you  chaps,  in  a  week. 
How's  the  Maid  ? 

Tom: 

She's  all  right. 

Curly : 

That's  splendid,  we  put  up  a  damn,  good  fight, 
But  it  seems  that  it  wasn't  intended — 
I'm  coming — my  darling — good-night  ! 
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Gone  Away ! 


In  Memoriain— Tom  Higgins,  first  whip  to  the 
Tynedale  Hounds,  who  was  killed  in  the 
hunting  field  on  Nov.  28th,  1910. 

How  often  have  we  seen  you  where  the  covert  meets  the  sky, 

Standing  gaily  in  your  stirrups,  with  your  cap  held  up  on  high, 

While  above  the  merry  chorus  rose  aloud  your  cheery  cry : — 

"Gone  away!" 

How  often  have  our  hearts  rejoiced  to  hear  your  holloa  tell 
That  the  fox  was  on  before  us  over  pasture,  plough  and  fell ; 
While  we've  raced  behind  the  music  of  the  pack  you  loved 
so  well, 

"Gone  away!" 

Alas !  you've  gone  away  yourself,  in  this  world  never  more 
Shall  we  hear  your  ringing  holloa  tell  that  Reynard's  on 

before, 

Till  you  cry  a  cheery  welcome  as  we  reach  the  further  shore 
"  Gone  away!  " 

So  it's  not  good-bye  for  ever,  though  we  lay  you  now  below, 
In  the  broad  Elsyian  pastures  where  they  say  good  sportsmen 

g°> 
Once  more  we'll  see  your  cap  held  high  and  hear  your  view 

holloa ! 

"  Gone  away!  " 
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Tlie  Saga  of  Wulfric  the  Wolfkiller, 


Up  where  the  storm-clouds 
Stream  on  the  north  wind 
Leaving  the  grey  sky 
Pitiless  cold ; 

Down  where  the  white  seas 
Battle  the  cliffsides 
Screaming  in  anger 
Powerless  in  strength, 
Foaming  and  raging ; 
Up  where  the  mountains, 
Pine-clad  and  ancient, 
Pour  down  their  brown  sides 
Snows  that  are  molten  ; 
Down  through  the  valleys, 
Smiling  green  valleys, 
Over  the  plains ; 
Past  many  townships, 
Where  dwell  the  wise  men, 
Seers  and  longbeards, 
Where  dwell  the  warriors, 
Vikings  and    Housecarles, 
Where  dwell  the  witchwomen, 
False-hearted,  fair ; 
There  have  I  wandered 
I  that  was  mighty, 
Conquering,  fearless, 
Strong  in  the  battle, 
Barsark  and  bloody, 


Wise  in  the  council, 
Honoured  of  men, 
There  have  I  wandered, 
Bleeding  at  heart, 
Broken  with  anguish. 


Life  is  now  death  to  me, 

Lonely  I  wander, 

Lonely  without  her, 

She  that  was  all ; 

She  that  was  life  to  me, 

Soul  to  my  life-blood, 

Joy  of  my  mind, 

More  than  my  sword  arm, 

More  than  mine  honour. 


Hell  hath  no  fears  for  me: 
Where  I  have  wandered 
Hell  hath  been  with  me, 
Hell  with  its  tortures 
Sucking  my  brain-pan, 
Eating  my  mind, 
Tearing  my  heart-strings, 
Gorging  my  flesh. 
Heaven  hath  no  hopes  for  me ; 
Every  wind  sigh 
Rustling  the  trees  - 
Tells  to  me  moaning 
Heaven  is  dead  to  me, 
Valhalla  lost  to  me, 
All  daylight  gone  from  me, 
All  joy  gone  forth  of  me. 
All  things  are  fled  from  me, 
All  things  but  torture. 
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How  she  was  beautiful, 
Fairer  than  sunbeams, 
Straighten  than  pine-trees, 
Brighter  than  moonlight 
Shining  on  snow ; 
Proud  as  the  hill  crests, 
Sweet  as  the  wild  rose, 
Glorious  was  Gwyneth ; 
Gwyneth  the  fair-locked, 
Gwyneth  the  blue  of  eyes, 
Gwyneth  mine  own. 
Love  of  my  life's  blood 
Where  art  thou  now  ? 

On  the  red  battlefield 
Far  in  Northumbria 
Fiercely  I  fought  for  her : 
Wildly  I  wooed  her, 
Wooed  her  and  won  her. 

Over  from  Noroway, 
Over  the  water, 
Braving  the  storm-king, 
Braving  the  waves 
Forth  sailed  the  long-ships, 

Forth  out  of  Scoring. 
I  and  my  spearmen 
Barsark  and  Vikings  all 
Sailed  to  Northumbria 
Over  the  seas. 


Oswulf  the  strong  of  arm, 

Imbri  the  Barsark, 

Ingvar  the  Weapon  Thegn, 
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Lodbrok  and  Hubba, 
Sigurd  the  Swan's  Speed, 
Rorik  and  Haldin, 
These  and  their  kinsmen, 
All  these  came  with  me. 


Great  was  the  fear  then 
In  all  Northumbria : 
In  many  townships 
Left  we  our  landmark, 
Weeping  and  slaughter : 
Fiercely  the  farmsteads 
Flamed  in  the  night  dark; 
Loudly  our  axes  rang, 
Many  our  slaves. 
Odin  was  with  us, 
Thor  and  his  thunder 
Strengthened  our  strength. 


Then  came  one  Callanac, 
Callanac  Long-sword, 
A  mighty  war  man 
Great  among  Saxons: 
He  with  his  housecarles, 
Horsemen  and  footmen, 
A  mighty  gathering 
Strong  in  the  battle. 


Under  the  cliffsides, 
Down  under  Bamborough, 
Fierce  was  the  fighting, 
Red  ran  the  blood, 
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High  in  the  jarl's  seat 
Great  was  the  slaughter. 
Oswulf  the  Strong  of  Arm, 
Imbri  the  Barsark, 
Ingvar  the  Weapon  Thegn, 
Lodbrok  and  Hubba, 
Sigurd  the  Swan's  Speed, 
Rorik  and  Haldin 
Fell  by  the  North  Sea, 
Fell  by  the  sea  shore, 
Fell  in  that  battle. 
Fiercely  they  wielded  axe, 
Wildly  they  fought  on, 
Fought  and  died  fighting. 
Now  all  their  spirits 
Sit  in  great  Odin's  Hall, 
Feast  at  Thor's  table, 
Singing  their  sagas 
Loud  in  Valhalla, 
Where  drink  the  heroes. 


Me  they  took  prisoner 
Bleeding  and  wounded 
Captive  to  Callanac 
That  mighty  Saxon. 


Into  the  council  hall, 
Where  sate  the  long-beards, 
Where  sate  the  wise  men, 
Where  sate  the  heroes, 
Captive  they  brought  me, 
Captive  to  Callanac. 
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Callanac  Long-sword 
Sate  o'er  the  council 
Wise  men  around  him, 
Warriors  around  him 
Leaning  on  spear  shaft, 
Leaning  on  buckler, 
Red  from  the  fighting. 
Fiercely  they  gazed  on  me 
Wulfric  the  Viking, 
Wulfric  the  wolf's  head, 
Wulfric  the  sea  thief, 
Wulfric  land-waster : 
Darkly  they  glowered  on  me, 
Death  in  their  eyes. 
Then  by  the  jarl's  seat 
Saw  I  a  maiden  : 
My  heart,  as  I  stood  there 
Captive  and  bloody, 
Leapt  at  the  sight  of  her, 
Leapt  when  I  saw  her, 
Gwyneth  the  fair-haired, 
Gwyneth  the  blue-eyed, 
Callanac's  daughter, 
Pride  of  Northumbria. 


Fiercely  the  wise  men 
Plied  me  with  questions. 
"  Sea-thief  and  outlaw, 
Barsark,  Land-waster 
From  over  the  seas 
As  thou  has  slaughtered 
So  shalt  thou  be  slain. 
What  sayest  thou,  Norseman, 
That  thou  shalt  not  die  " 
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Proudly  I  answered 
"  Land-waster  am  I, 
hjea-king  and  Barsark, 
Death  is  my  portion, 
Valhalla  my  haven, 
Gladly  I  die. 

Yet  'ere  death  come  to  me 
One  thing  I  crave  ye, 
See  ye  this  bracelet 
Gleam  on  my  right  arm  ? 
In  it  lies  splendour. 
Worn  by  my  fathers 
Long  in  the  old  time, 
Forged  by  Thor's  hammer 
Far  in  the  north  caves, 
Given  by  Odin 
To  Freya  the  Love  Queen ; 
Long  time  she  wore  it, 
Wore  it  in  Asgard, 
Till  it  \vas  stolen 
By  the  Wolf  Fenris; 
For  it  was  spoken 
By  Thor  who  made  it : 
"  Twice  shall  the  wolf  folk, 
The  sons  of  Fenris, 
Steal  back  the  bracelet, 
Once  from  a  goddess, 
Once  from  a  mortal, 
Then  shall  it  come  again 
Back  to  the  north  caves 
Where  it  was  forged." 
Then  Og,  my  forebear, 
Outwitted  Fenris, 
Fenris  the  were-wolf, 
Fenris  the  cunning; 
Into  the  wolf-caves 
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Crept  he  so  softly 

Found  Freya's  bracelet, 

Found  it  and  bore  it 

Straightway  to  Freya, 

At  her  feet  kneeling, 

Then  spake  the  goddess 

"  Well  hast  thou  laboured. 

Thine  is  the  bracelet, 

Thine  and  thy  children's 

Downward  for  ever." 

Proudly  my  fathers 

Wore  it  and  fought  for  it, 

Long  have  I  worn  it 

By  sea  and  by  land ; 

Never  hath  Fenris 

Stolen  the  bracelet 

From  any  earth-born ; 

Long  have  we  guarded  it, 

I  and  my  fathers, 

See  how  it  flashes  bright, 

Bright  on  my  right  arm : 

Yet  I  who  wear  it 

Am  last  of  my  race. 

Now  is  my  time  come 

So  will  I  give  it, 

This  Freya's  bracelet 

Forged  by  Thor's  hammer, 

Unto  the  maiden 

Who  stands  by  the  jarl's  seat 

Proudly  and  sweetly. 


Answered  me  Callanac: 
"  Well  hast  thou  spoken, 
As  a  true  jarl's  son 
Fair  is  thy  speech, 
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Yet  being  Sea-thief, 
Land-thief,  Land- waster, 
Viking  and  outlaw, 
So  must  thou  die : 
Yet  no  base  slave's  death 
Shall  be  thy  portion, 
As   a   true   warrior 
Thou  shalt  die  fighting. 
And  this,  my  daughter, 
Gwyneth  the  fair-haired, 
Gwyneth  the  blue-eyed, 
Pride  of  Northumbria, 
Shall  wear  thy  bracelet : 
As  thou  hast  held  it, 
Thou  and  thy  fathers, 
So  shall  she  hold  it, 
She  and  her  children, 
From  the  Wolf  Fenris." 


Unto  the  maiden  then 
Brought  I  the  bracelet, 
Kneeling  before  her 
Softly  I  whispered : 
"  Woman,  I  love  thee, 
To-morrow  I  die, 
Yet  in  my  death  song 
Thy  fair  name  only, 
Thy  blue  eyes  only, 
Loud  shall  I  chant'." 
Answered  she  whispering: 
"  Thou  art  my  hero, 
Thou  North  Sea  Viking, 
Sea-thief,  land-waster, 
Bravest  of  men. 
To-night  when  the  moonbeam 
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Pierces  thy  dungeon 

Help  shall  there  come  to  thee, 

I  shall  be  nigh. 

Love  shall  deliver  thee." 

Gently  I  fastened 

Queen  Freya's  bracelet 

On  to  the  white  arm 

Of  Gwyneth  the  fair-haired, 

Gwyneth  the  blue-eyed, 

Callanac's  daughter. 


Then  up  spake  Callanac : 
"  Lead  him  away  now 
Into  the  dungeons. 
To-morrow  shall  witness 
This  son  of  heroes 
Die  fighting  blythly, 
Fighting  three  witch-bears, 
Fighting  unarmed : 
So  shall  he  fighting 
Enter  Valhalla." 


Down  where  the  rat  folk 
Play  in  the  chill  dark, 
Down  in  the  dungeon  pit 
Lay  I  till  night  time, 
Till  the  first  moon  ray, 
Gleaming  and  silver, 
Stole  through  the  bars, 
Lonely  I  lay  there 
Waiting  for  Gwyneth, 
Gwyneth  the  golden, 
Callanac's  daughter. 
Silent  she  came  to  me, 
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Came  through  the  dark  to  me, 
Came  bringing  joy  to  me, 
Swiftly  and  silently, 
Pale  in  the  moonlight. 
Silently  loosened  she 
Bonds  that  close  bound  me, 
Loosened  and  sped  away 
Beckoning    to  follow. 
Out  of  the  dungeon 
Followed  I  breathless, 
Out  past  the  guard  house, 
Where  the  spent  warriors 
Snored  by  the  hearth  ; 
Over  the  fellside 
Hand  in  hand  fled  we, 
Fled  in  the  night  dark 
Down  to  the  North  Sea, 
Down  to  the  water. 
Close  by  the  cliff  side 
There  lay  a  short  skiff 
Tossing  on  light  waves 
In  the  white  moonlight. 
Gently  she  spake  to  me : 
"  .See  in  this  boat  lies 
Food  for  thy  journey, 
Weapons  to  fight  with 
Should  any  need  be. 
Go  now  and  leave  me, 
Go,  but  first  kiss  me, 
Kiss  me,  my  hero : 
One  kiss  for  parting, 
One  kiss  then  go 
Back  to  thy  Northland. 
Time  may  be  cruel  to  me, 
Years  may  be  long  to  me, 
Yet  through  the  long  years 
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Callanac's  daughter 

Ne'er  shall  forget  thee. 

Sad  I  shall  dwell  here, 

Lonely  without  thee. 

Over  in  Noroway 

Whither  thou  goest 

My  heart  shall  be. 

Go  now,  beloved ; 

See  the  wind  favours  thee, 

Blowing  south  westerly, 

Soon  shalt  thou  reach 

Thy  homeland  again." 

Fierce  made  1  answer : 

"  Gwyneth,  I  love  thee! 

How  shall  I  sail  back 

Over  to  Noroway 

Leaving  thee  here  ? 

Thou  must  sail  with  me." 

Sadly  she  answered  me: 

"  Make  it  not  harder: 

Fate  hath  decreed  it 

We  too  must  sever. 

Thou  must  sail  overseas ; 

I  must  remain." 

Fiercely  I  wooed  her; 

Passionate  speeches 

Sprang  to  my  hot  lips, 

Ever  she  answered : 

"  Here  must  I  -bide." 

Lastly  I  cried  to  her 

"  An'    thou   comest   not  with   me 

I  too  shall  stay. 

Here  shall  I  stay 

Until  thy  father, 

Callanac  Long-sword, 
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Throws  my  poor  carcase 
Down  to  his  witch  bears ; 
While  all  the  housecarles, 
Axe  men  and  spear  men, 
Feast  their  eyes  greedily 
On  my  distress." 
Once  more  she  answered 
"  Nay  I  must  stay." 
Then  on  the  night  air, 
Heavy  and  silent, 
Rang  out  a  wild  cry, 
Loud  from  the  guard  house. 
"Go!"  she  cr'ed  fiercely: 
"  Flight  is  discovered  " 
Once  more  I  told  her : 
"  If  thou  comest  with  me. 
If  thou  remainest 
Here  stay  I  also." 
Into  the  boat  leapt 
Gwyheth  the  blue-eyed, 
Callanac's  daughter, 
Pride  of  Northumbria. 


Over  the  North  seas 
Many  days  fared  we: 
Swift  leapt  the  short  skiff 
Before  the  wind. 
Then  came  a  day  when 
The  food  was  ended, 
The  fresh  water  drunken. 
Thirsty  and  hungry  then 
Three  long  days  fared  we. 
Spake  my  beloved : 
"  Now  must  I  die, 
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Kiss  me,  one  more  kiss, 

O  thou,  my  hero ! 

Kiss  me,  then  drive  thy  blade 

Deep  in  my  heart; 

Well  have  I  loved  thee, 

Now  all  is  over. 

So  lately  mated, 

So  swiftly  parted, 

Kill  me,  oh  kill!" 

Then  in  the  eastward 

Spied  I  a  brown  sail 

Over  the  water. 

Loudly  I  shouted, 

Wildly  I  waved 

Until  the  ship's  men 

Saw  me  and  came. 

So  were  we  saved. 

Into  the  long  ship, 

Into  the  grey  swan, 

Bore  I  then  Gwyneth, 

Callanac's  daughter. 

Then,  with  my  fair  bride, 

Olaf  the  Viking 

Brought  us  to  Scoring, 

Over  the  seas. 

Thus  came  to  Noroway 

Gwyneth  the  blue-eyed, 

Gwyneth  the  fair-haired, 

Callanac's  daughter, 

Pride  of  Northumbria. 


High  on  the  mountain, 
Over  the  long  fjord, 
Over  the  seashore 
Built  I  a  homestead 
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High  on  the  moorland. 
Three  years  we  dwelt  there 
Happily,  loving. 
Two  sons  she  bore  me, 
Wulfric  and  Tosti, 
Who  now  lie  sleeping 
Under  the  white  snow 
Beside  their  mother, 
Gwyneth  the  fair. 

While  she  was  living 
Shone  on  her  white  arm 
Queen  Freya's  bracelet, 
Gleaming  and  golden. 
Darkly  the  were-wolves 
Bided  their  time. 

Came  a  day  Siegfried 
King  among  Vikings, 
Summoned  the  council 
Down  into  Scoring, 
Summoned  the  wise  men, 
Summoned  the  warriors, 
Summoned  the  Barsarkers. 
Leaving  my  fair  wife 
Safe  in  the  homestead, 
Down  unto  Scoring, 
Into  the  council 
Wended  I  blythly. 
Then  in  mine  absence 
Came  the  Wulf  Fenris, 
Came  with  his  were-wolves 
Out  of  the  wolf-caves, 
Out  of  the  north  dark, 
Seeking  the  bracelet. 
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After  the  council 
Back  to  the  homestead 
Wandered  I  wearily, 
Longing  for  home. 

O  my  beloved ! 
Gwyneth,  my  fair  wife ! 
Fenris,  the  Wolf  King, 
Out  of  his  dark  caves, 
Seeking  the  bracelet 
Sought  thee  and  slew  thee. 
Cruel  were  the  wolf  fangs, 
Foaming  and  bloody. 
No  mercy  showed  they 
Though  thou  wert  fair. 
There  where  I  found  thee 
Dead  with  thy  children, 
Dead  on  the  red  snow, 
Scarce  did  I  know  thee, 
Thee  I  had  loved, 
So  wast  thou  mangled, 
Torn  by  the  white  fangs. 
Gone  were  thy  blue  eyes, 
Plucked  by  the  ravens ; 
Gone  was  thy  flesh, 
Gone  from  thy  cheekbones, 
Gone  from  thy  breasts ; 
Clotted  thy  life's  blood 
Thick  in  thy  gold  hair ; 
Thee  I  had  worshipped, 
Thee  I  had  kissed, 
Kissed  on  thy  red  lips, 
Kissed  on  thy  soft  breasts, 
Held  thee  so  close  to  me 
When  thou  wert  living, 
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So  did  1  kiss  thee, 
So  did  I  hold  thee 
When  thou  wert  dead. 
Kissed  I  thy  wet  wounds 
Reeking  and  bloody, 
Kissed  I  thy  torn  breasts, 
Kissed  I  thy  red  heart 
Where  the  wild  white  fangs 
Left  it  all  gaping. 
Weeping,  I  kissed  thee. 
Weeping,  I  lay  with  thee 
Through  the  long  night  dark, 


Lay  with  thee,  wept  for  thee, 
Called  thee  by  name, 
Thou  that  wert  Gwyneth, 
Gwyneth  the  golden, 
Gwyneth  my  wife. 

Now  must  I  wander 
High  o'er  the  mountains, 
Thro'  the  deep  valleys, 
Over  the  plains. 
Up  where  the  north  wind 
Drives  the  great  storm  clouds 
Leaving  the  grey  sky  pitiless  cold, 
Down  where  the  white  seas 
Battle  the  cliff  sides 
There  must  I  wander. 
Following  wolf  tracks, 
'Venging  thy  blood, 
Thine  and  thy  children's; 
Into  the  forest  lairs, 
Slaying  and  slaying, 
Plunging  my  long  blade 
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Deep  in  the  Fenris  heart, 

Drinking  hot  wolf  blood, 

Onward  I  go. 

Laughing  in  madness 

Born  of  dispair, 

Laugh  that  is  no  laugh, 

Naught  but  a  wolf  howl, 

Onward  I  go. 

All  men  avoid  me, 

I  that  was  warrior 

Wise  in  the  council ; 

Fair  women  shrink  from  me, 

I  that  was  handsome  ; 

Small  children  flee  from  me, 

I  that  was  father. 

Bleeding  at  heart, 

Blood-stained  I  wander. 

Death  may  come  soon  to  me, 

Death  from  the  white  fangs, 

White  fangs  that  hate  me, 

White  fangs  I  hate. 

Hark  to  the  wolf  howl 
Up  on  the  mountain  ! 
The  sons  of  Fenris 
Howl  in  their  rage. 
Hark  to  the  white  fangs ! 
White  fangs  that  seek  me, 
White  fangs  I  seek. 
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To  a  Graveworm. 


O,  thou  black,  crawling,  slimy,  sightless  worm, 

I  shudder  when  thy  writhing  form  I  see : 
Yet,  why  ?     For  after  life's  allotted  term 

My  sole  companion    'neath   the  sod  thou'lt  be 
And  as  I  see  thee  now  creep  o'er  the  soil, 

So  wilt  thou  then  be  clinging  to  that  clay 
That  once  did  suffer  pain  and  love  and  toil, 

And  was  myself  before  I  sped  away. 


Soon  I  shall  come  to  join  thee  down  below 

And  be  at  once  thy  playground  and  thy  feast : 

My  turn  is  first,  then  thine,  'twas  ever  so. 

Each  dog  must  have  his  day  down  to  the  least 

Of  creatures.    So  black  worm,  crawl  on, 

Thou'lt  know  me  better  once  my  soul  is  gone. 
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Death. 

O  thou  invincible,  all  powerful  King! 
Black-robed  and  mysterious,  cruel,  kind, 
Thou  who  canst  conquer  pain  and  stricken  mind, 
And  crush  both  small  and  great  beneath  thy  wing, 
Thine  advent  is  most  dreaded  and  thy  sting 
Held  in  weak  hate  and  awe  by  all  mankind, 
Whose  spirits  fear  to  leave  their  clay  behind 
And  dreading  what  they  know  not  to  earth  cling. 


Thou  comest  swiftly  as  an  eagle  sweeps, 

Choosing  thy  guests  impartially,  but  all 

Are  bidden  to  thy  feast,  and  feel  thy  breath : 

Young  children  toddle  to  thee,  old  age  creeps, 

Despair  invites  itself,  nor  waits  thy  call, 

Men  are  but  ships  and  thou  the  harbour, — Death. 
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